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SOCIAL CLASS CORRELATES OF OLD AGE 


ANSEL P. SIMPSON 
University of Missouri 


ABSTRACT 
On the basis of extrapolation from existing research findings, the hypothesis 
is tested that position on the social scale has differential consequences for older 
people, both psychological and social. The findings indicate a genuine need for 
a comprehensive investigation of the 


sociological and the social psychological 
aspects of the older years 


of people 
However the social classes are delimited, one finds significant differ- 
in st tions, etc. Not only are there “between- 
also ‘“‘withir-class” differences. One 


1 


differences, 
in-class” differences are revealed is 

childhood, adolescence, adulthood, middle life, 
in terms of which “‘between-class” differences 

tial social environment. It is the purpose of this 
“between-class” differences with respect to old age. 
ilate the hypothesis that position on the social scale 


ve consequences tor older people, both psychological 


trapolate from existing research findings 


vant for our hypothesis. At the end of this 


a onside ition which research in gerontology 


Despite 


were publ shed on the subject of «ld age, 


between 1936 and 1956 some 18,000 articles’ 


one must look hard and long 


4 treatment of old age and social class. The subject seems to have 


to find é 


beer neglected in sociological literature; and where it is 
dedly tangent to some more central issue. 


Is deci 


and Havighurst? report on a series of six studies of old 
oughly between 60 and 70 years old, in different occupational 

The investigators were principally concerned with the relative 
mportance which these people ascribed to certain aspects of their occupa- 


tions such as income, expenditure of time and energy, personal identifi- 


[131] 
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cation and status, interpersonal relations, and source of meaningful 
experience, 1.¢., giving purpose to life, creativity and self-expression, new 
experience, service to others, etc.° The occupational groups represented 
in these studies were unskilled and semiskilled steelworkers, rank and file 
coal miners, retail salespersons, skilled craftsmen, and physicians, ‘These 
occupational groups ; 


(steelworkers and miners), middle (skilled workers and retail sales 


ire grossly representative of the social classes: lowe 


persons and upper physi ians). If we can ace ept this extension beyond 


1e findings of these investigators are significant tor our 


steelworkers and miners representing the lower 
their work as having no other meaning 
salespersons (repre- 

ccupations as avenues 

xperience. Physicians 

rd their occupation 

represent significant 

ipat onal 


that older people work 

ial class. He reports on a 
whom he describes as 

ing his data one derives the 
1d managerial, 30 pet 

clerical, 12 per cent; 

cent; owners and partners, 6 per cent; semiskilled, 
unskilled, 3 per cent. ° data confirm the expected con 
people are heavily represented in occupa 


aged lists the 


cis 


ipal tactors: ) loss oft capacity in mastery of the 


ronment and one’s physical self and (2) increasing isolation. He 
it these deficiencies are met through (a) selectively excluding 
ertain stimuli, a conscious or unconscious process, (b) conservation of 
energy by following old patterns rather than learning new techniques, 
and regression. 
However, loss of capacity in mastery of the environment and one’s 
physical self seems to be directly related to the nature of the environment, 
whether it is supportive or nonsupportive. Andrus® in an experi- 


using eleven college graduates, aged 60 and over, conducted a study 
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designed to test the hypothesis that appreciable and significant change 
would occur in older persons in a cooperative, stimulating, and supportive 
environment. The hypothesis grew out of the philosophy that “productive 
change and growth are possible throughout life.” “Through a program 
of lectures and discussions, rhythmics and movement, art, creative 
writing, work in gardens and greenhouses, etc., and through healthful, 
appetizing, and attractive meals, positive changes were affected among 
these older people. ‘These changes included greater alertness, more vigor, 
higher self-esteem, and the development of a more hopeful attitude 
toward the future. The image of “old age’’ was shattered, and in place 
of the ‘‘debilitated old man” was substituted a picture of the functioning 
person. Parallel physiological changes accompanied these psychosocial 
improvements. Improvements in agility, strength and energy, dietary 
deficiency, and circulatory ailments were observed ; cases of hypertension 
ind anemia were significantly relieved. 

If we can accept “college graduates” as a category having class 
dimensions, conclusions of the Andrus experiment are significant for our 
own hypothesis. 

On Weinberg’s point of increased isolation, some older people prefer 
domestic isolation as long as they can maintain frequent social contact 

‘nds and relatives. Townsend,’® in a study of over 200 
and with members aged 60 and over, found that many old 
nearby preferred to live alone and maintain “sup- 


seeing their families everyday but not sharing a 


roof with them. Nearly twenty-five years ago, Merzan, in a study of 


381 older people primarily from the working class, drew this conclusion: 


the ideal arrangement was to live in your own home, near enough 


to vour own children to see them and the grandchildren frequently; go 
and make.a little visit and then come home again to your own concerns,’’?!! 

To a given point, it can be safely maintained that education is class 
related, both in terms of amount received and in amount desired. Ander- 
son,’? referring to Friedmann and Havighurst,'* points out that adjust- 
ment in retirement is functionally related to education. Education 
‘increases an individual’s repertoire of skills and interests with the results 
that when he meets a difficult transition period, he has a greater variety 
of activities to which to turn and can, therefore, make a better adjust- 
ment.’'* This latter conclusion was found to apply from steelworkers 
ind miners with little education all the way up to professional people 
with “a considerable amount” of education. Education is therefore func- 
tionally significant for social class, and this relationship manifests itself 


in a higher coefficient of adjustment for the better educated and socially 
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corroborate this point when 
ducat on 


the better prospect 


and 


and women 
1 which the 
income :was 


$2,111; 


reasons ac- 

1 tec hn ( al 
vations lower 
| hese 


ments 


pensions, 


her hand, the primar\ 


ps were pensions, an 


substantial Savl 
of work” also confirm the 


resse 


ie effect that jobs of greater prestige 
persons 


Gran 


lV - « « CONSUME a Zoo 
of the time - a 


rly group. Major pastimes are 
ng with a variety of { s, attending parties, and simply passing 
1 casual acquaintances.’’** Also, he found relatively 


hurch attendance, with only 25 per cent rarely or never going 
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Cavan and associates?® report on the social participation of 1,258 
men and women aged 60 and over. In the age groups between 60 and 
74, nearly half of the persons studied participated in seven or more 
selected activities such as hobbies, attending group meetings, attending 
church, etc. The percentage was more closely half for the women than 
for the men. But Cavan’s data are not reported in a manner such that 
class correlates of social participation may be extrapolated. 

The most recent study which aims directly at investigating socio- 


economic factors in the life of the aged is Five Hundred over Sixty.*® 


Occupation, income, and interviewer's rating were used in determining 


the socioeconomic rating. Scales were designed for each of the three 
determining variables, and each respondent was rated thereon, producing 
three scores for each person which were then summed. The scores so 
derived ranged from 3 to 20, with the lower numerical scores signifying 
higher socioeconomic status.*' 

In this work, a large number of relationships between socioeconomic 
Status and selec te 1 Vari bles are studied, We have selected those ot 
broader significance for coverage here. 

Persons scoring 3 to 8 were classified as High socioeconomic status; 
9 to 13, Middle; 14 to 20, Low. In the total sample, there emerged 55 
Highs, 148 Middles, and 297 Lows. Oftimes, the Middles and Highs 
were combined, resulting in simply a dichotomy of socioeconomic status, 
High and Low. 

With respect to morale,** it was found that high socioeconomic status 
and high morale were positively correlated. State of health, which might 
be thought to influence morale, did not alter this basic relationship.?® 
Morale was also associated with marital status: the married in the high 
tatus group ranked much higher in morale than the married in the low 

us group; 60 per cent of the high status married had high morale 
as compared with only 32 per cent in the low status group. Also, employ- 
ment status was found significantly related to morale, as within each 
status group the employed were found to have the higher morale rating. 

Satisfaction with retirement was found in a higher degree among the 


higher status group members as compared with the low status group 


members, 59 per cent and 24 per cent, respectively. 

Self-image, defined in strict sociological rather than psychological 
terms,*? was studied. It was found that 55 per cent of those in the high 
status group had a positive self-image as compared with 38 per cent in 
the low status group.** In addition, positive self-image was found to be 
associated with morale: high status group members with a positive self- 


image were found to have morale significantly higher than high status 
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group members with negative self-image. Of course, low status group 
members were found to have positive self-images less often, but when 
they did, this tended to be positively associated with higher morale. 

[he amount of social contacts was measured by a scale based on such 
items as how often visits from children, relatives, and friends occurred, 
how often new friends were made: 58 per cent of the high status group 
members maintained relatively wide social contacts as compared with 


only 35 per cent of the low status group members, At the same time, 


the groups maintaining greate *rpersonal relations also had higher 


residential isolation does not necessarily 


solation. This finding concurs with findings made by 


‘ter Townsend® in his study of 200 families in England. 

‘ I » MOE i Stat > 
between socioeconomk itu 
roup enjoyed good health to 


lower status group.*® This 

ognized by the in 

groups tended to be shielded 

with the lower socio 
economii 


Whereas there in cant difference between state of 


healt} 


matter of 
of view, a 
for thei 
up Was fe und to be more 
ilities than the high status group. 
was found between disposition to use 
of these facilities. Among both the high 
poor health was found positively associated with 
orable attitud rd use of health facilities. 
On the question of the use of age-specialized health centers, the low 
ip showed more favorable attitudes, but more than half of 


Trou 
£ 1} 
} 


his status group relationship to attitudes 


tat 


both groups were fa orable, ‘I 
was maintained for those in both good health and poor health, but was 


more pronoun ed for those in poor health. 
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The high status group individuals are joiners, while the low status 
group members are less so. Further, almost ‘three times as many high as 
low status individuals would join a club of mostly young people ;’’*® the 
percentages are 25 and 9, respectively. 

This study of Five Hundred over Sixty is an important work. Its 
methodology is insightful, and the data analysis is a particular tribute 
to the authors and especially to Kutner, who wrote the report. A sub- 
stantial portion of this work deals with medical and health aspects of 
old age, which are admittedly a very significant consideration in old-age 
research. Sociologists, however, would be interested in two major im- 
provements in a subsequent study. The first is a greater coverage of 
‘purely social facts’’ such as aspirations, values, attitudes (political, 
social, and economic), class consciousness, role image. ‘The second im- 
provement would be a greater number of native-born individuals in the 
sample. A little less than 30 per cent (153)*° of the present sample was 
native-born. ‘To be sure, foreign-born respondents would have experiences 
in early American life which could appreciably affect their adjustment 
in old age, and which could also significantly differentiate them from 
native born Amer cans. 

Any complete understanding of a major social role must take into 
ccount the tota cial situation and the whole matrix of interaction 
whose forces impinge upon and influence the role under investigation. It 

irse, to learn what self-images older persons have of 
vhat their needs, desires, wants, and longings are, and how 


well they are being met. However, only a partial understanding of these 

phenomena can be obtained as long as the older persons alone are investi- 

gated. Heretofore ie the aged have relied completely on the 

responses of the aged person alone, thus ignoring the fact that self-image, 
’ 


identity, self-validation, and role performance are products of the social 


itty ] 


situation and the dynamics of group interaction; that they are defined 


and developed by the reciprocal responses of the group. This fragmentary 


approach.can only produce partial and perhaps misleading results. 

If our understanding of the aged is to be complete, we must employ a 
more comprehensive approach and our design must be more inclusive. 
No aged person is a complete social isolate in the final sense. Always 
there are other persons of whom he must take very serious account. Very 
often these include people with whom the oldster lives, his relatives, 
friends, children, neighbors. Can these people be systematically excluded 
and we still get a substantial understanding of his domestic life, family 


relations, his frienship and social relations? We would submit that a 
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comprehensive understanding of the aged must take cognizance of the 


attitudes and responses of these other people. 

This proposal may at first glance appear to suggest an impracticable 
and unwieldly extension of old-age studies. One may inquire, “Is it not 
too difficult to identify the individuals who should be studied in addition 
to the old person?” “How may one know whom the old person takes 
into account?” We answer, “With two devices: (1) by inspection of 
the social situation and (2) by inquiry of the old person. Haven't these 
been our tools in the past?” 

As much as any other, the purpose of this study has been to focus 
attention on the need for a broad and comprehensive investigation of the 
sociological and the social psychological aspects of old age. ‘The deficien- 
cies of this study and its failure to reach its goal in the manner desirable 
are but a clarion call that such a study be undertaken with all deliberate 


speed. 
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THE MIXED-BLOOD IN MODERN AFRICA* 


HUGH H. SMYTHI 
Brooklyn College 


ABSTRACT 
Conditions in many parts of Africa have produced numbers of mixed-bloods, 
involving European and Asian admixture with Although the mixed- 
bloods are generally 


accepted, yet at times they feel strange because of the differ- 
ence in shades of color. They are not fully at home 


uncertain minority 


natives 


in the African social structure 
and are aware of their 


position 


rn world has become the focus of much serious re- 
sm has been the driving force impelling 
re to push for independence, extraordinary attention has 
on political studies, while the unde: 


has likewise led 


‘mphasis on economic projects. 
However, the broader t 


leveloped character of these 


populations and the 
problems of human _ relatio have been generally by-passed. “New 
Africa mainly a product of irban mmunities, for here is located 
the core-powe1 1 politics. But these expanding 
urban conglomerations are also the cent 


le from the hinterland 


i pout 


ers of new population gatherings, 
in seeking new jobs, new opportunities, 
+} 
il 


1e influence of a new 


in the age-old bush village 
e existence and provide 


rcle of familial function 


geTo Ip-« losene ss 
and institutional forms, 


is still overwhelmingly 
f 


of what might be called 


sometin 


dark people, there 
e Europeans and Asians. ‘The results 

ally true elsewhere 
segment generally lighter h 


man being 5 ind 0 


have produced a mixed 
] 
ue who in a sea of varving shades 


y ut conspicuously. Thus, especially in that 


of the Sahara called “black Africa,” 


people present a unique 


continent south these 


situation to the modern black 
itionalist-oriented masses and leaders. 


As the metroj tan powers give way and Africans move into control, 
| 
rhe « 


juestion arises as to the role and place of these “‘special’’ Africans of 
mixed blood. In the indigenous kinship org 


anization they are not an in- 


tegral part of the extended family system common to African society 
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therefore, they have no strong family, clan, or tribal afhliations. As a 
consequence, once Africans assume command of government and begin 
to place individuals in positions of authority to run the new nations, 
unlike the indigenous black African, who intercedes for his fellow family, 
clan, or tribal member and tries to push him forward, the mixed-blood 
is left without this aid, which is necessary in order to advance in today’s 
new social order. During the nationalist growth period that led or is 
leading to independence, the mixed-blood generally was unable to obtain 
much higher education or go abroad to study and travel to improve 
himself, so as a rule he is less well prepared than those black Africans 
who could and did do this and who make up the new elite. And even if 
he were fortunate enough to obtain such training, he faces a barrier of 
competition for position and status in which family, clan, and tribe are 
major factors determining who gets what, where, and when. 

In spite of repeated announcements by African leaders that tribalism 
should now be deemphasized, there is no question but that it is a signifi- 
ant force and a factor of major concern having wide ramifications for 


human relations now in process of structuring. It 


newer patterns of 
affects attitudes on practically every facet of African life, and the mixed- 
blood is a vulnerable target in this centuries-old social system. In so far 
as non-Africans are concerned—Europeans, Syrio-Lebanese, and Asians 
observation reveals that the mixed-blood is simply accepted as a part of 
the new picture, albeit a pale element whose hue makes no real impression 
one way or another in this alien population configuration. He is not a 
part of the social structure of this foreign segment, and very few mixed 
bloods exist even on the fringes of this extra-African society. 

As regards the African attitude toward the mixed-blood, a number of 
dimensions come into view. The mixed-bloods in the past were mainly 
the product of European fathers and African mothers, ‘Those who belong 
to this former pattern are older, and their role is somewhat stabilized in 
the current situation. If the product of a legitimate marital ar rangement, 
the European father, who was generally of some position and status in 
the former colonial society, has given the mixed-blood a measure of 
Western education and either brought him into his business in Africa 


or helped him get located in Europe. But if the offspring was the result 


of a casual association and the child was deserted by his European father, 


thus transferring complete responsibility to the African mother, the 
mixed-blood has either emigrated or settled in a large African city and 
now functions as a minority member in a minor job in business or govern- 
ment, or as a part of some Christian mission; hence, his horizon is 


extremely limited in terms of opportunities to rise in modern Africa. 
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But the mixed-blood offspring pattern has shifted in contemporary 
times, for it includes now mainly the children of African fathers and 
European-North American (largely American) mothers who met the 
fathers while they were abroad studying, training, and gaining experience 
in the West to prepare for their role in the nationalist upsurge of the 
present. The child of these newer unions is still too young to know 
what is to be his place in the developing African social structure. He is 
generally the issue of a legal marriage contracted abroad, perhaps born 
in the land of his mother and brought to Africa as an infant or small 
child; but more likely he has been born in Africa into the new urbanized 
cultural milieu. For this younger mixed-blood, the position of his father 
as a member of the newer, Western-educated, politically inclined, nation- 
alist-minded Africans may be a decisive factor in determining his future 
role and place which are still in process of forming in an Africa in transi- 
tion from bush village to urbanized metropolis. 

In so far as the indigenous black African is concerned, he shows no 
hostility outwardly to this odd-one in his midst. At present, the more 
sophisticated African is too occupied with professing his brotherhood and 
kinship of pigment to dare show openly any antagonism toward another 
person of color, and especially one who under the new order has as much 
claim to African national citizenship by birth as himself. But closer 
observation, as well as intimate conversation, reveals a difference in 
attitude on the part of the African toward the mixed-blood as compared 
to that for his fellow African of physical, cultural, and tribal similarity. 
Caught off guard, the black African can be found at times sizing up the 
mixed-blood with a gaze of fixed concentration whose intensity covers a 
wide span of emotions. On the street the mixed-blood stands out as 
“different” from the surrounding black population, and is noticed as he 
passes in the milling crowds that throng the streets. Among themselves, 
Africans discuss the odd-brother when the subject is mentioned, although 


it by no means is a topic that dominates their thoughts. And to the 


research student from abroad who inquires about the mixed-blood, an 


almost standard reply is given, “‘He’s one of us. 

Further probing, however, unearths shadings that range from positive 
optimism of the mixed-blood becoming a fully integrated member of 
society in the new states, through complete indifference to his presence, 
to serious concern for his welfare in an Africa where tribal affiliations 
are still paramount in shaping one’s present and future. There are, 
however, in general no visible overtones of dislike or hatred, nor does 
one find the kind of prejudice characteristic in more classic human rela- 


tion patterns of Negro-white racism, Jewish-Gentile anti-Semitism, or 
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Protestant-Catholic creedal conflict. ‘This does not mean that it may not 
exist. It is only that at present the African and mixed-blood structure is 
so new and different in an area of the world just coming to be a full- 
fledged member of the family of nations, and that is still changing rapidly, 
and whose broad social outlines in terms of a stabilized society have not 
yet been drawn precisely, as well as the fact that we are so lacking in 
scientifically developed materials and knowledge about this group-to- 
group relation situation, that it is impossible even to discern any distinc- 
tive trends at this stage. 

Turning to the mixed-blood and his attitude about his role, place, and 
function, nothing much is currently visible on which to base even tenta- 
tive conclusions. Both as individuals and as a group, they say almost 
nothing about their present or future status. ‘hey realize they are too 
few in numbers to become a pressure group of importance on the political 
front. Numerically small and nontribally identified, they are not segre- 
gated in ghettoes in the cities as their more numerous and tribally related 
fellow Africans are. But they are aware of their precarious minority 
position and conscious of the problems they face, yet hesitant to discuss 
them; instead, they affect a pose comparable to that of their black 
brethren that ‘‘We are all Africans.”’ Still they realize they are in a poor 
competitive position in terms of jobs in government, powerless as a force 
in political parties, absent from the institutions of higher education both 

s students and as faculty members, excluded from the emerging African- 
developed business world, and contributing only their physical presence 
to processes now shaping the traditional cultural construct into newer 
torms. 

Although the mixed-blood as a type is well known and has been 
tudied in other parts of the world, he has been overlooked as a factor 
for important research in Africa. And the seriousness of this oversight is 
high-lighted by the fact that, in today’s world, race relations is a dominant 
theme commanding world attention and growing out of the international 
dimensions of apartheid in South Africa, the Chinese minority situation 
in Southeast Asia, the postwar color question in Britain, the Algerian in 
France, the Jew in Moslem lands of the Middle East, and the status of 
the Negro and other minorities in the United States, as well as lesser 
known but no less significant confrontations involving the Eta in Japan, 
the Australoid in Australia, the Maori in New Zealand, the treatment of 
various subordinated peoples in the vast expanse of contemporary Russia, 


and others. ‘The mixed-blood in Africa thus adds another perspective to 


this picture involving people in superordinate-subordinate relationship; 
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but the uniqueness arises from a situation involving two colored groups 
born into the same cultural matrix: one, the numerically and politically 
dominant darker African, representing one end of the continuum; and 
the other, the numerically insignificant, politically inconsequential brown 
or lighter hued mixed-blood, occupying the other extreme. 


In the historically recent past where a superior-inferior population 


social pattern existed, peoples of either pronounced color difference or 


cultural or religious dissimilarities were involved. But the African 
mixed-blood and his black indigenous counterpart do not fall into this 
classic pattern. Although they do have a kind of homogeneity since they 
are both Africans, both native born, both colored, and both citizens of 
the new states, yet the mixed-blood in Africa is African only by virture 
of birth. Part European or Asian physically, he is born into an African 
cultural setting, yet not assimilated into it by the very nature of his 
alien physical appearance and manner of rearing, since one of his parents 
is either Western or Oriental in cultural background. Thus, he is “in” 
vet “out” of his natural society. “The ramifications inherent in this 
anomalous situation and the numerous complex extensions that radiate 
from it indicate something of both the breadth and the depth of the 
mixed-blood problem as a focus of research in Africa today, as well as 
its value and possibilities for comparative analysis with already well- 
studied mixed-blood peoples in other parts of the world. The present 
paper is simply an effort to point up some of its aspects and to reveal it 
as a subject for study in human relations requiring greater sociological 


attention. 


FOOTNOTES 


* This paper is a part of a larger research project concerned with social 
stratification in modern Africa and financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
in 1957-1958, with assistance from “Crossroads Africa” in 1960. It is based on 
field study in West Africa during these two periods 
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Employers and managers, as far as this study goes, are skeptical about employ- 
ing women over 45. Stability appears to be both a reason for and a reason against 
employing mothers. Empioyers feel that mothers of children of preschool age 
should not be working. Mothers request more special privileges, but otherwise 
are no more problems to employers than are single women and childless-married 
women, Managers have little data on child-care facilities for the children of 
working mothers. 


Cultural change and heterogeneity of American life have modified the 
mother’s economic and social roles. Many social scientists, aware of this 
change, have noted and reflected upon its implications, Myrdal and Klein, 
Landis, Nye, Mead, Nilsen and Weiss have called attention to the point 
that there is lack of consensus as to the mother’s roles under these 
changed conditions.’ One of the principal changes has been the removal 
of the traditional economic functions of the mother to establishments 
outside the home. The traditional position would hold that she should 
continue her former wife-mother role, even though much of this role 
has been removed from her.’ 

In light of these changes and the increased employment of women, 
some writers have concerned themselves with the social and psychological 
consequences of the employment of mothers. Mueller has suggested that 
the general problem of working women has parallels in minority group 
research, and that integration of self and work should be regarded as 


legitimate aims of employment.* On the question of whether or not 


mothers should work, Joselyn and Goldman have contended that some 


mothers are possibly better mothers and citizens because they work.° 
Hansl and the Hatches have called attention to part-time work as a 
solution to the problem of working mothers with young children.® Others 
do not regard maternal employment of grave consequence, largely because 
the jobs women seek are not in competition with father as wage earner.’ 
It should be noted here that many of the ideas concerning the social 
products of the employment of mothers are speculative and await further 


refinement and additional documentation. 
THE PROBLEM 


The pst few years have brought a considerable number of studies of 
the effects of employment on the family roles of the mother, but no 
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1j tud the effect f the the he le . lovee 
corresponding study of the ettects of the mother on her role as empioyee. 


Whether employers see special problems for business in the hiring of 
mothers, their resulting attitudes toward employed mothers, and whether 
or not employers modify their expectations of women workers are not 
known. 

In addition to the intrinsic interest in the employers’ reactions to 
mothers. their attitudes have considerable significance for future trends 
n maternal employment. If such attitudes are unfavorable because of a 
traditional family ideology because thers are less productive or 
dependable as employees, then one mig! orecast a decreasing rate ot 
the flow of mother. ‘ato employment. Conversely, either neutral or 

ides would be a factor favorabl the continued and rapid 
room, and other paid 
positive, negative, or! 
work adjustment of the 
itionships. 
tus of wife and that of 
have been altered by the mother simultaneously assuming the 
employee. The reverse questions should be asked: Do the other 
uses affect the set of ation onstituting the employee role? Are 


the responsibilities 


or thei: 0 
women workers being affected by the 
ho are mothers? If the answer to these 


] 


it would in increased congruence of 


loyee roles and : n the necessary adjustments 


ran + 


econom or 
ght pose the question of whether recent structural 
loymer »f mothers® have challenged the 


the “weaker sex’”’ and “mother’s 


ETHOD 


Respondents tudy wa nducted in a western city of about 
population durin; immer of 1959."° A random sample of 

sinesses was selected from a list of 100 businesses or service concerns 

ng the large i1umber of females. From the 20 businesses, 
eighteen manager ere interviewed.'' The managers interviewed acted 
as employment agents and personnel managers, although most have other 
responsibilities also. Thirteen of the respondents were males, five were 


females. 
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Of the male respondents’ wives in this study, eleven are mothers, only 
three of whom have worked since motherhood, and at present only one 
wife is employed. As to whether or how much this may have had an 
influence on answers cannot be determined from this study. 

The respondents reported that their businesses employ approximately 
5,900 employees, of whom approximately 3,000 are females. Of the 3,000 
females, the respondents said approximately 1,850 are mothers. The sex 
ratio for employees is approximately 97, It was further reported that 
approximately fifty per cent of the mothers employed by the businesses 


studied have children under 18 years of age. 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Employment practices were those customarily required by business as 
prerequisites for employment, e.g., application, examination, health cer- 
tificate, interview, etc. Of the 12 businesses with written policies govern- 
ing employment, however, it was stated that there are no rules in them 
regarding the employment of mothers. 

‘The respondents were asked, ‘“From what age categories do you prefer 
to hire women, and why?” The frequent response ef 20-45 shows a 
preference for an age during which most women are married and rearing 
children. This age preference equally indicates an age when women are 
possibly psychologically and physically mature and adept, as well as an 
age when women may have completed training or preparation for jobs. 
Employers in wanting these work virtues in women are unavoidably 
confronted with a large number of women who are also mothers. In this 
case, the two dimensions are largely inseparable and are two aspects of 


the same thing, i.e., a preferential age category. 
GENERAL ATTITUDE 


In reporting the attitudes of employers toward working mothers, it is 
suggested that attitudes are reflections of social situations. Myrdal and 
Klein, in their book Women’s Two Roles, state the position in these 
words: ‘“‘Peoples’ personal attitudes are a reflection of the social situation 
and, at the same time, an important factor in it.’!* This is particularly 
germane to this study, for the employer group decides whether or not 
a mother is hired. 

The unstructured question, “When you think of mothers as employees, 
what comes to your mind?” was asked the managers. Their responses 


were grouped into four broad categories. First, there were responses of 


a positive nature; they associated mothers as employees with personal 


attributes, e.g., ‘Mothers are stable, dependable, steady, and mature.” 
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Second, there were responses which pictured the working mother as a 
person who had responsibilities other than those for which she had been 
employed, i.e., children. In this connection, the employers were concerned 
with “baby sickness,”’ “child care,”’ etc. The majority of responses, inci- 
dentally, were in this category. The third category of responses was of 
a negative nz » eg. “I think of someone who should stay home,” 
especially if her children are young. A fourth type of response was based 
upon “necessity to work.” Typical responses in this category stated that 
many of the mothers who work do so because “they have to.”’ Some 
mothers have no husbands, or their husbands are incapacitated, bring 

home marginal income, or are negligent. 
A female respondent gave a typical reply to the question, “When you 
think of mothers as employees, what comes to your mind?” She said, 
1d God watches over the working mother.” She 


mother has many probiems and, if someone 


| 


she could not “‘make it.’”’ She indicated business 
ye God helping the working mother. Many of the 
e handicapped, alcoholic, or negligent husbands, 
and yet » has never lost a mother from work 


od is responsible for this 


rs’ minds when they 


interpret the responses as follows: 


Mothers have responsibilities other than those associated with 
employment which may interfere with their work 

Mothers are stable, mature, steady, and dependable 

Mothers should stay home with their children, especially if they 
are very young 

There are some mothers who understandably must work because 


of extenuating circumstances. 
ADVANTAGES IN EMPLOYING MOTHERS 


respondents of this study were asked, “What to you would be 
business to employ mothers?” ‘The majority of 
responses state at the advantages in employing mothers are to be 
found in the fact that they are stable and reliable workers. Among 


responses favorable to employing mothers, some of the common ones 


were: “All well-adjusted business needs a cross se tion of the community 


for both the individual and collective good,” ‘‘Mothers have an under 
standing of people,” “Mothers are mentally adapted to meeting and 
serving the needs of people,” ‘““They are good public relations people,” 
and “Mothers are excellent for holiday and part-time work.” Other 


responses stated that motherhood is of little relevance in employment. 
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PROBLEMS AND CONFLICTS IN EMPLOYING MOTHERS: 
QUALIFYING VARIABLES 
Maximum Number of Children. Concerning the maximum number of 
children a working mother should have, half (nize) of the respondents 
stated that they do not have any feeling on this point, or that they don’t 


want to get involved in this issue. These respondents feel that such a 


question cannot be answered by them, but would depend upon the moral, 


economic, and religious values of the husband and wife. ‘Three respond- 
ents stated that, if there were two or three children of preschool age, the 
mother should not be working. A female respondent was willing to 
specify definitely the maximum number of children a working mother 
should have—two. Her reasoning for this number was that one child 
would be lonely, and with over two the mother would be overworked. 
[here is some evidence to suggest that a working mother with two or 
three children decidedly increases her work-week hours from an average 
of 28 to 39 additional hours per week.'® 

{ge of Youngest Child. To the question, “If a woman has children, 
do you have any feeling concerning the age of her youngest child?” the 
majority of respondents indicated that the mother should be at home with 
children under preschool age. Though the notion that mothers with 
children of preschool age should stay home is apparently widespread, 
there are almost 2.5 million mothers in the labor force with children 
under six years. This group constitutes one eighth of the entire female 
labor force." 

Need As a Factor in Deciding to Employ Mothers. To the question, 
“With respect to working mothers, is their need for a job often a factor 


‘ 


in deciding to employ them?” eleven of the respondents said “no” and 
yes’; however, for the ‘‘no” and “yes” responses very few 

onsidered categorically as “‘yes’”’ or “no.” Instead, they are 
conditional.’® For example, a respondent who said “Yes” qualified the 
response by saying that the mother’s ability to do the job would come 
n 
would get the job.” a he same was true for some of the “No” responses. 


rst; but, “if two mothers are equally qualified, the ‘needy’ mother 


Of the atypical responses to the question of need, one respondent said: 
“Tt was not a sound basis of employment.” He stated that, “If you hire 
on the basis of need, then firing becomes difficult.”” Furthermore, this 
respondent said, when a “needy” person looks for a job, it is possible 
that some businesses may take the attitude that “here comes a sucker, 


someone I can ‘use’ like I want to because he or she is in need.” 
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It is dificult to generalize from the responses given whether need is or 
is not a definite factor in deciding to employ a mother. It would seem, 
nevertheless, that the employers of this study are not insensitive to need ; 
but that it isn’t a primary consideration. 


Requests for Special Privileges and Other Qualifying Variables. The 


respondents of this study were asked to compare single and childless- 


married women with mothers in reference to (1) requests for special 
privileges, (2) complaints and grievances, (3) health, (4) accidents, 

5) temperament and disposition, and (6) job morale. 

From the comparison of single and childless-married women with 
mothers in reference to the problem areas listed above, the employers 
have suggested that there is no appreciable difference between the three 
classes of women, or at least they have not evaluated them in this light. 
With the exception of requests for special privileges, the respondents 
have stated that mothers compare not unfavorably with the other two 
classes of women. Even in reference to requests for special privileges, the 


respondents seem to reg ird them as leg timate and expected. It does not 


appear, therefore, that mothers, in regard to complaints, health, accidents, 
temperament and disposition, and job morale, exist as problems any more 


than their single or childless-married counterparts. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN HOME AND WORK 


The respondents were asked three questions in this connection. 1. What 
appears to you to be the most important single reason why one might 
not employ mothers? 2. With respect to the mothers you have employed, 
what conflix ts, if any, between home and work have you found to occur 


2 


most frequently as a job conflict? and 3. In your business how frequent 
nd serious are these conflicts? 

lhe princip ] objections found from responses to these questions were 
young children and problems of providing for their care. Responses to 
the second question also indicate th: » principal area of conflicts 
between home and work > bu studied is centered around 
children—their illnesses, accidents sitting, and preparation of 
children for school. Such conflicts occur in at least fifteen of the busi- 
nesses studied, and may require the mother’s attention and supervision. 
It is difficult for such occurrences not to require “time-off” from the 
mother’s job. 

Another area of conflict between home and work that was mentioned 
by the respondents is related to the husband’s adjustment to wife, home, 
and children. These conflicts are less direct, though real to the respond- 


ents of this study. One respondent stated that indirect conflict exists when 
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the husband is ambivalent toward his wife’s employment. T'wo of the 
respondents said fights between husband and wife, court cases, etc., have 
caused conflicts in their businesses. 

The conflicts mentioned above are not very frequent or serious accord- 
ing to the respondents of this study. They would not or could not supply 
exact numerical occurrence within their establishments. The conflicts 


were generally more characteristic of mothers than nonmothers. 
PREGNANCY AND EMPLOYMENT 


The majority of the respondents stated that five months was the usual 
terminating point for employment of a pregnant woman working in their 


establishments. The typical response in this connection, however, is that 


pregnant women are generally discouraged from working when their 


pregnancy begins ‘‘to show.” Several reasons were given for the disposi- 
tion expressed above. The respondents’ reasons varied from the point 
that ‘“‘our work is not conducive to pregnant women, i.e., lifting, bending, 
heat, etc.,” to the most typical response, “a pregnant woman does not 
‘look good’ before the public.’’ A manager of one of the service concerns 
(motel) asked the question, ‘Just how would you feel having a pregnant 
woman ‘wait’ on you?” 

‘The respondents of this study were also asked their policy toward 
pregnant women after childbirth. According to the respondents, when 
a pregnant woman leaves employment to have a baby, she usually takes 
complete severance. She is hired again if there is an opening, if she was 
a ‘good worker,’ and even this is done “in order to be fair.”” In some 
cases, however, leaves of absence or maternal leaves are granted, and an 


attempt is made to keep the job open for the expectant mother. 
CHILD-CARE FACILITIES FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS 


The most frequent area of conflict between home and work is centered 
around children, sometimes their illnesses, but often provision for their 
care, i.e., baby sitting. The respondents, therefore, were asked their 
opinion as to the adequacy of child-care facilities for children of working 
mothers. Thirteen of the respondents said they are adequate as far as 
they are concerned, or that they do not know whether they are adequate 
or not. By ‘‘adequate”’ or ‘‘don’t know,” the majority of the respondents 
meant: “‘Mothers seem to be doing okay here,” or “I don’t know what 
mothers here are doing. My wife is home taking care of mine,” or again, 
“They are adequate as far as I’m concerned. I have not had any calls 


or complaints.” 
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Five of the respondents stated that the present facilities for care of the 
children of working mothers are not adequate. If inadequate, the re- 


spondents were asked how they should be changed and by whom. The 


school district official suggested that social welfare classes and day 
nurseries might help and that business and private donors could help to 
finance the operations. Another respondent suggested help by individuals 
and the community, then hastened to add, “This is not an obligation of 
the employer or state. It is the mother’s duty to take care of home and 
children and father’s to make enough money.” 

Two of the respondents suggested that child-care facilities could be 
established on a private enterprise basis. ‘The respondents who suggested 
child care as private business would not like to see the Federal govern- 
ment involved in this area.'® One of them said things are too socialistic 
now, and neither would like to see what is happening to children in 
Russia happen in the United States. They believe children of working 
mothers are treated as calves in the U.S.S.R. 

Continuing along lines of child-care facilities, the managers of this 
study were asked, “Does your company help mothers with their special 
problems as mothers in reference to their adjustment to working condi- 
tions?”’ Responses to this question were of a negative nature, though in 
some cases sympathetic. Practically all the responses suggested that 
nothing is done, or that they help by granting small favors to mothers 
when possible. One respondent summarized it this way: “I help them 
no more than what | can do individually or what can be handled through 


policy.” 
SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


[his study indicates that managers are not identical in their responses 
to questions concerning working mothers, and in many instances ambiva- 
lence was expressed. Among other thi . this study should also have 


suggested that: 


The managers of this study are skeptical of hiring women over 
4s 

Employers perceive working mothers as employees who have 
responsibilities other than those for which they are employed; 
yet they are stable and dependable workers because of these 
responsibilities. It would seem that stability is a reason both for 
and against the employment of mothers 

Employers are not in agreement as to the maximum number of 
children a working mother should have. Many state that this is 
an issue with which they should not like to get involved. 
Employers feel that mothers with children of preschool age 
should not be working, but they will employ them. This may 
indicate a difference between employers’ attitudes as citizens and 
as employers, as well as an understanding that some mothers 
particularly need to work for economic reasons, Equally impor- 
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tant in this connection is the point that mothers with young 
children may have specific qualifications for jobs which manage- 
ment must fill, consideration of the mother’s young children 
possibly notwithstanding. 

A majority of the employers do not prefer to employ mothers 
from a need perspective unless other considerations are first 
taken into account; however, for those who said they would 
employ from a need perspective and those who would not, 
neither type of response can be interpreted categorically, but is 
conditional and contingent upon other factors. 

The usual terminating point of work for a pregnant working 
mother is five months. Usually she takes complete severance, 
returning to her former employment only if management needs 
her. 

From the comparison the employers maa. between single and 
childless-married women and mothers in reference to complaints, 
health, accide.ts, temperament, and job morale, mothers do not 
exist as problems to employers more than, or possibly as much 
as, their single and childless-married counterparts. Mothers were, 
however, reported as requesting more special privileges. 
Regarding conflicts between home and work, the managers in- 
dicated that the principal area of conflict is centered around 
children, i.e., illness, accidents, school exercises, baby sitting, etc., 
and is more characteristic of mothers than nonmothers ; neverthe- 
less, there were other conflicts mentioned not related to the 
motherhood variable as such. The managers did not consider 
any of the conflicts to be very serious or frequent in their 
businesses. 

Child-care facilities for children of working mothers are ade- 
quate as far as most of the managers are concerned. If they are 
inadequate, the managers of this study stated that they do little 
to help the mothers they employ with their adjustment to work- 
ing conditions. 

The managers interviewed in this study have little data on 
working mothers. 


One objective of the exploratory study was to determ ue whether 
employers are modifying their expectations of employees who are also 
mothers. In the conflict of employee and family roles, are a// adjustments 
made by the family? This limited study has failed to show substantial or 
consistent action in this direction on the part of management. Some have 
stated that mothers need and are granted time off from the job when 
children require mothers’ special attention. At present, this appears to 
be a matter for a personal decision by the supervisor rather than a 
generally agreed upon policy. Managers mention that mothers ‘“make- 
up” for these “favors” by a more efficient and responsible performance 
on the job. 

It is possible that consistent and continued action by supervisors may 
iead to the official recognition by employers that mothers have responsi- 
bilities that require a modification of the employee role. The writer was 
interested to find that a local university does implicitly recognize such 


responsibilities of mothers by granting sick leave to any employee whose 
presence is required to care for a member of the family who is seriously 
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Because of the size of the sample and the exploratory nature of this 
study, findings should be taken as suggestive rather than conclusive. 
Other limitations exist in that not everything said during the interview 
could be recorded, and what was noted was sometimes based upon this 


researcher's interpretation in light of the questions asked. There are 


probably other limitations in that many questions which could have been 


asked were not, and vice versa. 

Very little empirical research has been done with reference to working 
mothers from management’s point of view. Perhaps they are not a 
problem from management’s point of view—hence no research. 

Suggested further research from management’s viewpoint could include 


among others, the follow ng: 


Studies which would specifically deal with the question of 
managers’ attitudes as employers and their attitudes as citizens 
toward working mothers. Such studies may indicate ambiva 
lence, role conflict, and/or compartmentalization in the minds 
of managers as they picture themselves managers on the one 
hand and citizens on the other 

Studies of the factors managers might take into consideration 
in employing women, with some indication as to the saliency, 
intensity, and generality with which these factors are held 
Detailed studies of management’s attitudes toward different 
classes of women, e.g., single, childless-married, etc., as well as 
mothers to gauge the differences between them as perceived by 
managers. Checks and controls on attitudes expressed by man 
agers should help to establish their empirical validity. 

Studies of the marital status of managers, with specific attention 
to the question of the employment status of their wives. In this 
regard, attitudes of managers toward their wives’ employment 
may be important in accounting for attitudes toward working 
mothers in genera 

Studies relating the ideology mothers have about themselves as 
workers and nonworkers with the ideology held by employers 
toward them. Such studies should have the effect of measuring 
differences and similarities in attitudes between these groups 
toward the same phenomena. It could be that the attitudes held 
by mothers (as workers) about themselves are not appreciably 
different from those held by others (employers) toward them. 
From a social psychological point of view one would expect some 
degree of consensus between self-attitudes and the attitudes of 
others Even if ambivalence was expressed, it would probably be 
found in both groups (mothers and employers), and the similar- 
ity of variance between them should be exceedingly vivid. 
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and middle twenties. Of equal importance is the cultural orientation (possibly 
emanating from the Protestant Ethic) that work pays off in income, status, and/or 
power. 
? The National Manpower Council in examining the employers’ appraisal 
of working women states that employers often exaggerate failing of women 
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11 An attempt was made to group the 100 businesses into occupational cate- 
gories and, according to the number of concerns in each group, select a representa- 
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viewed—2 banks, a post office, the main district office of a petroleum company, 
and a welfare department. From the sales workers’ category, 5 concerns were 
selected, of which 4 were interviewed, 3 well-established merchandise retail de- 
partment stores and a grocery store. From the service-work category, a motel-inn 
and a private club of the city were selected. From the operative category, a 
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laundry, a wholesale meat company, a linen supply company, and a wholesale 
lumber company were selected. There were two refusals: a dental operation from 
the clerical category and a merchandise retail department from the sales workers’ 
category. 

12Women’s Two Roles, op. cit., p. 17. 

18 Tbid., p. 36. 

14W’oman Power, op. cit., p. 69. 

15 For a study of the factors a manager might take into consideration in 
employing women, see Clara M. Brown and Ruth V. Arensen, Employment Op- 
portunities for Women with Limited Home Economics Training (Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1944, pp. 11-17. 

‘6 For a discussion of the role played by the Federal government in regard 
to child-care facilities for children of working mothers, see National Manpower 
Council, Woman Power, pp. 340-41 

17 As a condition of the research itself a selective bias exists in that busi- 
nesses were selected on the basis of the employment of women. Those businesses 
which do not employ large numbers of women may also be of research importance. 
A note of further caution is that this study has as its referrent reported answers 
to questions by the managers themselves. No controls were used and no check was 
made on the answers given by asking the employees to comment on their employers’ 


responses 
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OF 200 AGED PERSONS 
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ABSTRACT 

Forty-one per cent of 200 aged persons reported only a few hours of free 
time each day and 38 per cent indicated that all of each day was free. Space-time 
activities diminished in number and changed in nature as age increased. The 
respondents seemed to be enthusiastic voters. More than half of them had member- 
ship in one or more organizations, but membership dropped off as age increased. 
Nearly three fourths of the 200 persons used the telephone daily for social calls. 
Frequent use of free time by women was reading; by men, gardening. 

Although not gainfully employed, aged persons are unlikely to think 
of themselves as having much “free time.” They busy themselves with 
self-appointed or obligatory home tasks—women to a greater extent than 
men. However, with increasing age there is a narrowing of interests, 
reflected in utilization of free time, organizational membership, attend- 
ance at meetings, voting practices, and the use of the telephone for social 
calls. These are among facts revealed in a study of mass communications’ 
consumption and preferences of 200 aged persons in a town in Missis- 
sippi.’ 

Procedure. On the basis of census data, white persons in the com- 
munity 60 years of age and more were calculated, in the summer of 
1957, as numbering not more than 388.” Limitations involving time and 
financing made the interviewing of every person impracticable. A sample 
of 200 was decided upon. 

A private census resulted in a file card of 350 addresses and the names 
of aged persons believed to reside at those addresses. A primary sample 
of 25 cards was drawn from the file, and one aged person at each address 
was interviewed. After a review of the results, it was thought unneces- 
sary to revise the questionnaire or procedure, the usable interviews were 
retained, and drawing of the continuous sample from the card file was 
resumed. The questionnaire, four legal-sized pages long, called for 83 
responses. It was administered by nine interviewers, including the author. 
All proper respondents were interviewed. Interviews were timed at from 
forty-five minutes to three hours.° 

The Respondents. The composite aged woman of the sample was 
unemployed and in her sixties or seventies. A widow, she was graduated 


from high school, but attended no business, trade, or other specialized 


school. She had an income of not more than $2,000 (but modal response 
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indicated it would most likely be less than $500). She owned her own 
home and did not work at a paid job, She had access to daily and weekly 
newspapers her favorite magazines, a radio set, and a television set. She 
described her health as ‘‘good” and her hearing and vision as adequate. 

Although also une ployed the con posite aged man was almost surely 
vounger (in his sixties), married, and not so well educated as the com- 


posite aged woman. He had eight years of formal schooling, had not 


attended a trade or specialized school, and probably had been a farmer 


ring his active life. By modal response his income was from $1,000 to 


‘n interviewed said they had incomes 

00. He owned his own home, and had access to all 

the agen f mass communication. He said his hearing and vision were 
adequate, but was more likely to complain of failing vision than hearing. 


He uid his health was “good, but was somewhat more | kely to describe 


as “fair” or “poor” than was the composite aged woman. 
{mount of Free Time. Forty-one per cent of the respondents said 


1ad only a few hours free each day, 38. 


per cent said they had all 
ind 20.0 per cent said they were free about half a day.* Higher 
tages of men than women said they had half or all of each day free. 


j 


les who said they had all of each day free in 


rcentag ma 

all of each day free were 31.7 per cent 

cent of those in their seventies, and 83.3 

e-tenths per cent of 

lay free as did 16.6 pet 
was the response made 

per cent of men in their 
few hours free. No man 
id not seem to be so charac 
of men. Even women in extreme old age kept busy. 

sewed, baby sat with grandchildren, cared for sick relatives 
husbands), and busied themselves in other ways. Only 

f women in their eighties and nineties said they had all 
omparison with 83.3 pe nt of the males. Thirty-nine and 

r tho e in their sc n 


ties and 23.2 per cent of those 


d they had all day free. Having half of each day free 
+} 


ose in their sixties, 27.4 per cent of those in their 


per cent of those in the ir eighties. More than half 
the women in their Sixties had nly a Tew hours tree, This response 
was also made by a third of the women in their seventies and 25.9 per 


cent of those in their eighties. 
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Use of Free Time. With increasing age there seemed to be a corre- 


sponding narrowing of interests and a change in the nature of the activi- 
ties listed. Activities of older respondents as a rule required less exertion.® 

Most popular activities among males in their sixties were gardening 
(including related activities, such as cutting grass and light repairs), 
watching television, and fishing or hunting. Males in their seventies 
mentioned most frequently resting, watching TV, gardening, and reading. 
Males in their eighties indicated preferences for loafing, reading, and 
gardening. They mentioned only 5 types of spare-time activities in 
comparision with 14 by men in their sixties,and 11 by men in their 
seventies. 

Among women, the pattern of diminishing spare-time activities was 
also evident. Respondents in their sixties mentioned 18 different things 
they did in their spare time. Respondents in their seventies mentioned 
15 activities, and those in their eighties, 9. Women who refused to reveal 
their ages listed 14 spare-time activities.’ In order of frequency of men- 
tion, the 3 most popular spare-time activities among women in their 
sixties and seventies were reading, visiting, and watching television. 
Among women in their eighties, reading, resting, gardening, and sewing 
were most frequently listed. Women who refused to reveal their ages 
mentioned most often reading, visiting, keeping house, and playing cards. 

Of 24 activities mentioned, 11 accounted for less than 2.0 per cent of 
each of the responses. Approximately one third of all comments made by 
respondents had to do with mass communications. Reading accounted for 
19.9 per cent of responses, watching television for 11.2 per cent, listening 
to the radio for 2.0 per cent, and going to the picture show for 0.2 per 
cent. Of course, no limit was placed on the number of things respondents 
could say they did in their spare time. This means that the percentages 
used here represent proportions of total responses. 

Connectedness and Meetings Attended. More than half of the persons 
interviewed said they held membership in one or more organizations.* But 
more than half of them also said they had attended no meetings in the 
previous 30 days. Forty-five per cent of the respondents had membership 
in no organizations, 37.0 per cent had membership in one or two organi- 
zations, 13.0 per cent in three or four, and 5.0 per cent in five or more. 

Among men, membership in organizations was less characteristic of 
those in their eighties than of those in the sixties and seventies. The per- 
centage holding membership declined as age increased. It declined from 
a high of 58.5 per cent of those in their sixties to 52.6 per cent of those 
in their seventies to 33.3 per cent of those in their eighties. Only men in 


their sixties and seventies belonged to three or more organizations. And 
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the percentage having membership in one or two organizations was 
highest among men in their sixties, lowest among those in their eighties. 


To that group of women holding memberships in organizations, those 


} 


who refused to reveal their ages contributed nearly eighty-six per cent 
of their number. Nearly thirty-six per cent of women in their sixties, 
58.8 per cent of those in their seventies, and 45.0 per cent of those in 

‘ir eighties were not members of organizations. The differences ob- 


served between men and women in the matter of organizational member- 


to be g 


rreat. Approximately the same percentage ot 


/ 


per cent, and seventies, 33.3 per cent, held 


women in their sixties, 33 
membership in one or two organizations. Similarly, 40.2 per cent ot 
those in their eighties and 42.8 per cent of those who refused to reveal 
held membership in one or two organizations. By far the 
tage of women holding membership in three or more 
forty-three ent) came from those who refused 
he youngest to the oldest, 
the seventies, and 15.0 

for those in their 
{ttendance at Organizations an \feetines. Highest attendance was 
geless’ on Nearly fort nhree per cent of all women 
onal membership ) had 
ibs in the previous 30 
all of them. ‘There was 
reased.® Attendance at all 
ised through the three age 
‘nt to 10.0 per cent. There 
re of the meetings, from 
Women in their eighties 


had attended fewer 


‘nded no meetings; 63.1 

of those - ‘venties and 58.5 per cent of those in their 

d attended no meetings. Ot males in their eighties who had 

nded meetings, all were present at more than half of those held. Ten 
and two tenths per cent otf those In the r seventies h id attended tewer 
than half, and 14.6 per cent of those in their sixties had attended fewer 
than half. Of males in their seventies, 10.5 per cent had attended half 
or more of the meetings held, and 15.7 per cent all of them. Of males 
in their sixties, 12.1 per cent had attended half or more of the meetings 
held, and 14.6 per cent all of them. Little difference was observed in the 


attendance record of men in their sixties and seventies. 
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V oting Participation. Old people are enthusiasti, voters. Nearly eighty- 
three per cent of them said they had voted in the most recent national 
election, and 78.5 per cent said they had voted in the most recent local 
election.'° One nonvoter said, ‘““They wouldn’t bring the ballot box over 
this time.’’ Another said she had tried unsuccessfully to have her daughter 
vote for her. 

Males 80 and more seemed to keep up their interests in voting some- 
what better than women of that age. While 60 per cent of women in 
extreme old age said they had voted in the most recent national election 
and 50 per cent had voted in the most recent local election, 83.3 per cent 
of men had voted in both elections. 

There was a drop in voting participation by males as age moved from 
the sixties to the seventies, but climbed again in the eighties. Nearly 
ninety-three per cent of men in their sixties said they had voted in the 
most recent national election and 90.2 per cent said they had voted in the 
most recent local election. Among those in their seventies, the percentages 
voting were 78.9 per cent and 73.4 per cent. In the eighties, the per- 
centages climbed to 83.3 per cent for both elections. 

Among females, voting participation was highest among those in their 
seventies (90.1 per cent and 86.2 per cent). “Ageless’” women were 
second in participation (85.7 per cent and 85.7 per cent), those in their 
sixties third (76.7 per cent and 73.2 per cent). Voting participation 
among women in their eighties and nineties totaled 60.0 per cent in the 
previous national election and 50.0 per cent in the local election. 

In view of the unusually high percentages of persons who claimed 
voting participation, perhaps some examination should be made of their 
claims. There are several facts which lead one to believe that voting 


participation is high. For one thing, in a Southern rural town aged 


persons are likely to know the family of or be personally acquainted with 


indidates. For another, aged persons in Mississippi are exempt from the 
payment of poll tax. ‘The onerous necessity of producing tax receipts for 
two years previous to the voting period does not apply to these respond- 
ents. Finally, an examination of county poll books showed that a sufh- 
ciently large number are registered voters to justify the replies. 
Telephone Access and Use. It appeared that the telephone was a major 
way in which aged persons kept in contact with friends and relatives. 
Ninty-three per cent had access, and when asked about the number of 
social calls they made or received on the telephone on the average day 
35.0 per cent said they received or made three or more calls, 37.0 per 
cent made or received one or two calls, and 26.5 per cent said they did 


not use the telephone for social calls often enough to record.™ 
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The percentage of men who did not use the telephone for social calls 
ranged from 16.6 per cent of those in their eighties to 47.3 per cent of 
those in their seventies; +1.4 per cent of those in the sixties also replied 
negatively. 

As might have been expected, women were more often found to be 
users of the telephone for social calls than were men. The percentages of 
women who did not use the telephone ranged from 14.2 per.cent of those 
who refused to reveal their ages to 35.0 per cent of .those in their 
eighties. Of those in their sixties, 16.0 per cent said they did not use the 
telephone for social calls on the average day. Among those in their 
seventies, the percentage not using the telephone was 17.6 per cent. 
Eighty-five and seven-tenths per cent of women who refused to reveal 
thei age said they used the telephone once or twice a day tor social 
calls; 42.8 per cent of those in their sixties, 31.3 per cent of those in 
their seventies, and 35.0 per cent of those in their eighties made the 
same reply. The percentages of women who used the telephone three o1 
more times a day for social calls were as follows: in their sixties, 41.0 per 
cent; 1 “ir seventies, 48.9 per cent; eighty and more, 30.0; “ageless,” 
UU.U per cent. 

Summary. Forty-one per cent of the respondents said they had only a 
few hours free each day, but 38.5 per cent sa d they had all of each day 
free. Spare-time activities diminished in number and changed in nature 
as age increased. 

More than half of the respondents had membership in one or more 


hey had not attended a 


organizations, but more than half also said t 
meeting in the 30 days previous to the interview. Membership in organi- 
zations dropped off, in general, as age increased. Attendance at meetings 
also decreased as age increased. 

The respondents seemed to be enthusiastic voters. More than four in 
five said they had voted in the most recent national election and three in 


rour in the most recent loc al election. 


Almost all respondents had access to the telephone, and nearly three 


in four used it daily for social calls. Women most often said they read 
when asked what they did in their free time. Men most frequently said 
they engaged in gardening. 


Differences in age seemed to be related to respondents’ patterns of 


activity in many areas. 
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1 Jere R. Hoar, “Reading, Listening and Viewing Behavior of the Aged: 
An Inventory of the Mass Communications Habits and Preferences of 200 Aged 
Persons in Oxford, Mississippi” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, State University 
of lowa, 1960). 

2 1950 Oxford population was 25 foreign-born white persons, 2,971 native- 
born white, 960 Negroes, none of other races (U.S. Bureau of Census, Census of 
Population: 1950, Il, Part 24, Table 20). 

Interviewing from the initial sampling took place in early June. All in- 
terviewing took place in June, July, and August, 1957. 

* No definition of free time was given respondents. They were likely, there- 
fore, to have answered in terms of their own definitions. Options in the free-time 
question were: (1) All day, (2) Half a day, (3) A few hours. 

No male respondents were in the nineties, but some female respondents 
were. Whenever this paper refers to “women in their eighties,” the reference 
should connote inclusion of all female respondents 80 years of age or more. 

® The question asked was, “What do you do in your free time?” Related 
responses were grouped for tabulation purposes under 24 descriptive headings. 

? ‘The seven women in this study who refused to reveal their ages differed 
in many ways from other women. These differences were so striking as to suggest 
a separate category. Interviewers estimated that five of them were in their 
seventies and one in her sixties. The other, for whom no estimate is available, is 
a retired University of Mississippi faculty member. 

8 The question asked was, “To how many organizations such as clubs, 
lodges, circles, and the like do you now belong? None 1-2 ..3-4 5 
rf more.” 

The question asked was, “How many of the meetings held by these or- 
ganizations in the last 30 days did you attend? None Less than half 

Half or more All of them.” 

10 The question asked was, “Did you vote in the last national election ?. 
Local election? hag 

1i The question asked was, “Do you have the use of a telephone? ........ Yes 

No.” “About how many social calls do you make or receive on the average 
day? None 1-2 3-4 5 or more.” 
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ABSTRACT 

Some of the questions that have been raised concerning how to build a body 
of propositions that might constitute a science of sociology are presented and 
discussed. A framework is proposed within which some of the difficulties that 
have been mentioned may be overcome. Procedures are suggested for determining 
the degree of confirmation of a given sociological theory. 

» ’ " 

Recent sociological literature reveals a growing concern about how to 
build a body of propositions that would constitute a science of sociology.’ 
In its early phase, sociological concern centered about the development of 
sweeping theories of society and the establishment of sociology as an 
independent discipline. Its second phase focused upon making sociology 
scientific in its methods. Present emphasis is upon the establishment of 
sociology as a science—meaning a body of interrelated, verified principles. 

This paper proposes to review some ot the questions that have been 
raised and concern expressed, and then to suggest a framework within 
which some of the apparent difficulties may be resolved. 

Blumer has raised serious objections to what he calls ‘‘variable analy- 
sis,” which he, with some apprehension, believes is “becoming the norm of 
proper sociological analysis.”* His major objections appear to be: 
(1) that just about anything can be and has been selected as a variable 
to be studied in relation to some other variable or variables; (2) that 
there are no rules for the selection of variables, and the selection does not 
arise out of a “careful and thoughtful assessment of the theoretical 


schemes that migl 


> 


it apply to the problem’ ;* (3) that there is a “dis- 
concerting absence of generic variables, that is, variables that stand for 
abstract categories’; and, “without generic variables, variables yield only 


separate and disconnected findings” ;* and (4) that variable analysis is 
concerned with the two variables “and not with what lies between 
them.” “The intervening process is ignored or, what amounts to the same 
thing, taken for granted as something that need not be considered.’’® 


This ‘“‘in between” is, in Blumer’s view, “a vast, interpretive process in 


which people, singly and collectively, guide themselves by defining the 


objects, events, and situations which they encounter.’”® 
Bierstedt has pointed out five major undesirable consequenfes of “an 


exclusive dependence upon empiricism in sociology” 
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(1) it places an inappropriate emphasis upon what T. H. Marshall 
calls an “aimless assembly of facts”; (2) it determines the kinds of 
research which are pursued and particularly exaggerates the scientific, 
as separate from the practical, importance of community studies; 
(3) it illogicaily reverses the roles of theory and research in soci- 
ology; (4) it places an undue burden upon the writers of textbooks ; 
and (5) it makes of sociology a disorderly science in which principles, 
generalizations, and laws are distinguished by their scarcity.’ 


Meadows in his analysis of the development of science states: 


Science as a logicizing operation inevitably tends toward system- 
building: to know is to systematize; to systematize is to predict; to 
predict is to control. There appear to be two levels of systematization: 
aggregational and functional. Aggregational systems are descriptive, 
open, and relational. Functional systems are explanatory, closed, and 
interrelational. Of the two, the functional, explanatory, and inter- 
relational system represents the ultimate ideal of science.® 


Consideration of a few pieces of sociological research reported in the 
literature in tern the questions raised above may contribute toward 
clarification of the issue raised at the beginning of this paper: How do 
we go about building a body of propositions that would constitute a 
science of sociology ? 


Kephart® has presented evidence from his own study and from several 


previous studies which establishes quite conclusively the proposition: there 


is an inverse correlation between frequency of divorce and occupational 
level. 

Foskett’® presents evidence from his study of two different communi- 
ties which strongly recommends the acceptance of the proposition: there 
is a direct relationship between educational attainment and participation 
in community affairs, and the relationship holds when income and age 
are controlled. Scaff'' has found the same relationship in his study, and 
in addition has found an inverse relationship between community partici- 
pation and distance traveled to work by commuters. '” 

These propositions are examples of what (1) Blumer would call 
variable analysis, (2) Bierstedt would list as the kind of study produced 
by the excessive emphasis on empiricism in sociology, and (3) Meadows 
would call aggregational systematization. At the same time, they are 
propositions that few, if any, sociologists would feel should be discarded 
from the amorphous body of concepts and propositions which at present 
constitute sociology. 

The questions are then: Where do such propositions fit? What light 
does a consideration of them throw on directions in which the develop- 


ment of a body of theoretical sociological propositions must go? 
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a he following are suggested answers to these questions: 
1. Acclear distinction must be made and maintained between empirical 
(descriptive) and theoretical (explanatory) constructs. 


2. Relationships between variables (Blumer’s variable analysis, and 


Bierstedt’s excessive empiricism) are the sociological subject matter 
whi h it is the objective of soc iological theory to explain. Both Blumer 
and Bierstedt are correct in bemoaning the search for isolated relations 
between variables in so far as this search is regarded as the goal of 
scientific sociology. 

3, Explanation is a function of the implication-power ot a set of 
theoretical concepts and propositions, the extent to which the set implies 
two or more empiri al relationship propositions. 


{ 


4. An acceptable theory is any set of concepts and principles that 
explains—implies—two or more empirical, verified (statistically prob- 
able ) propositions which assert a relat onship between two or more 


variables and do not simultaneously imply false (statistically improbable) 


’ 
propositions. Hollingshead'® has presented evidence in clear support of 
th 


the proposition similar culturally, 


meas ired in terms of race, age, ethn y \ . ( ial class, and religion. 
As Hollingshead points out, his data “clearly support the theory of 
homogamy, rather than th: f heterogamy, but a generalized theory of 
the precise 1 nce r cult individual factors on the selection 

ted.”’'* Homogamy, as viewed 

t implies two or more empirical 
relationsh , and it is ac eptable in that they (the relationships ) have 
been found verified. However, the the needs modification in that, 
when carried int psychologic here, there is empirical evidence 


which at least questions it.'° In addition, the theory needs further explica- 


tion, as Hollingshead has pointed out, hat more detailed relationships 


can be dealt with by the theory and ‘ it may provide a fuller 
exp! ination of its subject matter, mate selection. 
) Implied empirica propositions concerning which there is no 
ce one way or the other constitute an in portant testing ground 
theory, the set of concepts and propositions trom which the 
empiri al propositions are deduced. 
6. There is no natural order of research-before-theory, or vice versa. 
Every verified empirical proposition—relationship between variables 
presents theory with an explanatory task.’® And, every theory must “face 


he facts” of its own implications in that it must not imply a proposition 
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that has been found to be false. Theory may suggest research in that it 
implies one or more propositions concerning which there is no existing 
evidence. Verified relationships may suggest new theories or modifications 
in existing ones. 

7. Propositions are legitimate hypotheses for research only if they 
are theorems,'? that is, propositions which have been deduced from a set 
of theoretical propositions.'* With reference to the studies mentioned 
previously, Kephart, Foskett, and Scaff are to be commended for not 
having rephrased the research questions which they raised into the form 


of hypotheses. Foskett, for example, could have claimed to be “testing the 


hypothesis” that there is a positive relationship between educational level 
I I I 


and community participation, but nothing whatsoever would have been 
gained, nor would the significance of the research have been altered. The 
danger is that the so-called “testing” of an isolated “hypothesis” gives the 
research a theoretical tone which it does not actually possess. ‘To be sure, 
the selection of the variables—in this case, educational level and com- 
munity participation—represents a form of hypothesizing; hypotheses 
asserting that educational level and community participation are signifi- 
cant and important social phenomena deserving of the attention of the 
sociologist, and that they may be related. But to assert in advance that 
the relationship is in a particular direction without describing the theoreti- 
cal assumptions which imply such an assertion is pointless. 

8. The frequent definition of sociology as the study of human rela- 
tionships needs modification. Sociology in its broadest sense is more 
correctly described as the development of a framework of concepts and 
variables ; and in its more scientific, theoretical aspect, as the establishment 
and explanation of observed relationships between variables, the relation- 
ships being viewed in a general theoretical way as the products of human 
interaction. Rather than as an observable fact, the notion of interaction 
becomes a general underlying theoretical principle that implies no specific 
theorems or predictions, but functions as a framework within which more 
specific theoretical propositions may be formulated. It asserts that for a 
given individual the presence and behavior of other individuals make a 
difference with respect to the subsequent behavior of that given indi- 
vidual, and that this is true independently of which individual is regarded 
as the given individual and which as the other(s). 

9. ‘The “generic” variables pleaded for by Blumer represent a request 
for explanation when translated in terms of the framework developed 
here. For example, Blumer has two major complaints to levy against 
concepts like “social cohesion”: (1) they are not “generic”? concepts 
because they “have not fixed uniform indicators. Instead, indicators are 
constructed to fit the particular problem on which one is working” ;?® 


and (2) they do not take into consideration the interpretive process 
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involved in human behavior. Both of these criticisms dissolve when the 
is viewed as a theoretical concept rather 


concept of “social cohesion”’ 
Ihe objective should not be to try 


than as something to be measured. 
to observe cohesion or cohesiveness, but to formulate its theoretical 
leduce the consequences of that theory in terms of what 


] 


structure and ¢ 
of theorems. Some or all of the “indicators”? may 


it implies in the form 
turn up as parts of the relationships asserted in the deduced theorems. 
Rather than the “indicators” being independent measures of the degree 
of cohesiveness of the group, interrelationships between and intervariation 
the observable variables—previously, indicators—are explained 
lable) by the theory of cohesion which asserts 


} ! ' 
\ ordered, made understand: 


among 


the logical interrelationships among the components of the system. 
By way of summary of the points noted in this paper, take any one or 
more of the common “operational definitions” or measuring “indicators” 
faction derived from the group, 


legree Of satisfac 


1e group, resolution of differences within the 


ot social ( yhesion Sul h as ( 


luration over 
ion with such scores or measures that they are 


referents overlooks the fact 
ind only a sample at 
ohesion”’ is a theoretic il 


theory that is invoked to 


interpretation is to think in 

ater magnitudes of the “measured” 
viewed as summaries of behavior and 
relationships between them, then the 


lly the thing measured”’ loses its 


not real l 


° 9 ' 
od as the “real thing” or, in this 


intendec 
t. Different more fundamental and promising 


example: What is the degree of confirmation of the 


how convinced on the basis of evidence should 


itistactory explanation of the behavior with 


provides a Sé 


What procedures are available for assessing the degree 


onfirmation of the theory? 
Within the framework developed this paper, answers to these 
questions depend on the following: 


What else does the theory imply with respect to variations in 


that is, what theorem generating power does the theory have? 


How many of the implied theorems have been subjected to em- 


pir al test and found to be supported by the evidence? How many 


refuted ? 
3. How does this theory compare with other theories also implying 


the observed relationships ? 
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ABSTRACT 


in-interaction searches for symbolic cues for the purpose of per 


status of others in every social situation. He compares these cues with 
ve images of persons and configurations of statuses. In this essential 
he relates himself t thers and also defines social situations. Likewise, status 


perception performs a basic role in social organization and in social adjustment 


yre considered to be 

SoC iologists 
tus, and countless 
imber of varieties 


the process 


1 cognitive 
mpression that 
I realize that they do 

perceiving them but 

ey were given by previous 

cognitions are elicited as 

the sense orga! imulated by f: iar symbols. Social status is 
per “d ry responds to sensory stimuli. Prescribed and antici- 
memories. “Knowing” a person is remembering a 


per son 


Memories are known to vary in accuracy. While some memories may 


precise and verifiable, others may be distorted by affective 
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components, or they may be based on inaccurate perceptions or mistaken 
sensations. Particularistic errors may persist as memories, Certain 
memories may be accentuated or repressed because of strong affective 


accompaniments. In such circumstances they may overshadow other 


elements in cognitive configurations, or they may be obscured. Some- 


times a person rejects particular perceptions because they cannot be 


rationalized with existing ¢onfigurations. For these reasons and others, 


it is not likely that “objective” statuses of persons can be depended upon 


for a full understan ling of most social situations. 


Social statuses cannot be sensed directly. Since they are abstract 


qualities of persons, they must be perceived through the sensing of 


symbols. They are elements of the cognitive images of others and at 
once elements of particular cognitive status configurations. In other words, 


they are memories that respond to the sensing of particular symbols. One 


sees a weddin; 1g on the appropriate finger of another person rather 

than seeing tha rson’s marital status. One hears a toreign accent 

rather than hear iational status. he sensation received must be 

related to existing cognitions before status is perceived. 

innot be related to an existing cognition, it must be 

as insignificant. Hence the residual cognitive image 

of another is emergent, but it is built upon and 
means of what is perceived rather than what is sensed. 

eption is at the perceiver, not at the perceived. “An 

carries his social position around in his head, so to speak, and 

when the appropriate occasion arises.””* Not only does 

il position around in his head, but he also carries 

| positions for every person that is significant to him. 

‘s rather than “‘real’’ statuses are involved in the in- 


When two 


h 


ner 
per 


| 


s und 


sons are engaged in interaction, each is 
erstanding of the other’s status(es) if his 


responses are at tl ) 


onscious level. If his responses are subliminal, he is 


still responding te muli as his nervous system senses and interprets 


is a panel of qualified judges might perceive them. 

ase, a woman claimed that she had believed her 

husband to be a burglar when he was walking about in their house at 

night, and had shot him. As a result, he was quite as dead as if he had 
been a “real” burglar. 

It is expedient to distinguish between nominal statuses and ordered 

statuses, although these two are by no means mutually exclusive. Nominal 

statuses are elements of organizational configurations, indicating how 


persons are related to one another in a social entity. They are ungraded 
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and have no vertical implications. Mother, father, brother, sister, son, 
daughter are nominal statuses when they are not conceptualized with a 
vertical dimension. When nominal statuses are being considered, there 
is no implication of superiority or inferiority. When used in their normal 
status sense, daughter and sister designate different statuses, but carry 
no suggestion that one is better or worse, higher or lower, with respect 
system of values. 
‘red statuses are conceptualized along continua from low to high, 
ve to positive, interior to superior, or le reverse oT these. In other 
ordered statuses have a vertical connotation. One cannot construct 
reterence to parti ilar value; persons 


superior inferior ith regard to some standard o1 


Ordered statuses 1 vy : g ve scale of a higher order than 


d of the perceiver. 
ale, a staff organ 
ganization suggests 

frequently partially 

ises in mind tor 

ons but thers, even though he under 
nominal differentiatio1 in unskilled laborer may use no 
difference between a nurse 

comprehends the difference 

s. Nor does this necessarily 

professors may hesitate before 

of business managers, 

ersity press editors, student 


conce 


to use metric s¢ ales 

rectional continuum 

that scaled items can be 

ndent observations by means of a cardinal index. 

kind of systematic calibration is permissible, equal-interval 

calibration is so commonly used that it is assumed in the absence of 
contrary notation. 

In interpersonal relationships metric scales may be conceptualized, but 

ordinarily the information available to persons in interaction is not of an 


appropriate variety for metric scaling.© Other symbols may take pre- 
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cedence in the establishment of relative statuses even if metrically scaled 
information is available. Even though exact intelligence quotients of 
students are known, a teacher is quite likely to conceptualize their 
relative intelligence statuses along a more simply ordered or partially 
ordered continuum. 

The perception of ordered statuses involves a cognitive configuration 
of a series of categories which respond to the stimuli of ordered categories 
of symbols. These cognitive configurations are often identified as stereo- 


types. Research on the nature of social class stereotypes now in process 


by the author and his associates suggests that cognitive configurations may 


be stimulated by any of an indefinite number of sensed status symbols, 
but that often a single symbol elic its the entire stereotype, so that all ot 
the configuration is implicit unless special exceptions are noted. ‘lo some 
persons spatially distant from the southern region of the United States, 
for instance, the symbolic significance of* a “southern accent,” even 
though the speaker is unseen, elicits a full stereotype about his expected 
behaviors in various situations, his values, his intelligence, his morals, his 
education, his standard of living, his prejudices, and many of his other 
characteristics. The same stereotype might be elicited by other symbols 

a white linen suit, a panama hat, a string tie—depending on the previous 
direct or vicarious perceptions ot the stereotyper. Occasionally, neither 
the symbols nor the stereotype elicited appears to have any objective 
validity. 

It has been pointed out that when an individual is confronted by a 
stranger, he immediately begins to search for symbols by means of which 
he can assign status to the stranger. This has been called ‘“‘cue searching.’”' 
Status-fixing is the sequent of cue searching. The perceiver must be able 
to fit the perceived into a cognitive framework in order to give meaning 
to his own behavior toward him; otherwise, the situation in undefined 
and normless—a degree of anomie exists from his perceptual vantage 
point. 

The man-in-interaction searches consciously or unconsciously for sym- 
bolic cues by means of which he can perceive the statuses of others in 
every social situation. He perceives these cues and compares them with 
his cognitive images of persons and configurations of statuses, including 
his image of himself and his statuses. Such images and configurations are 
compounded from memories and affect. Through this process he relates 
himself to others. Status perception is imperative for defining a social 
situation. Both social organization and social adjustment are inconceivable 
without some form of status perception, as, for that matter, are social 


disorganizaion and social maladjustment. 
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ABSTRACT 
Corrado Gini developed a dynamic concept of race, with an enriched per- 
nature, origin, and persistence of racial attitudes. Race 
building is described as a constant and current process based on man’s natural 
maintain himself as a living person in self-regarding communities 


spective concerning the 


tendencies to 
of select membership. 


The work of Corrado Gini has lent enormous depth and color to 
sociology Born to the integralist tradition of the outstanding 


leaders of | lropean sot iology, Professor Gini has, through the agency’ 


Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione 


of the Comitato | 


(CISPP), conducted pioneer studies in fields as varied as ethnology, 


demography ysical anthropology, as well as sociology. ‘The con- 
sequence has | the production of enormously fruitful organismic, or 
field theoretical, tulates that meaningfully synthesize data from the 
several social logical sciences. 


lhe sociolo il ry of race formation is just one such integration. 


exposition of this theory that this brief article 


of the article is to interest American soci- 


ntention 


f Corrado Gini in this area—work that is daily 


ipport from specialists in the fields of population, 


ypology. The theory promises a broad reappraisal 
es in group psychology and intergroup relations, and 


is of cri il importance to soc iologists seriously concerned with 


ontemporary rican problems. 
The aspect of the work of Corrado ( int with which we are here con 
idemically, with the problem of race formation in 
delves deeply into biogenetic considerations. But the 


ice formation in man is attended by overt socio- 


biolog cal process of ! 
logical behavior patterns which are, for all intents and purposes, universal 
in form. although substantially different in content. In fact, since the 
process of speciation and race tormation are biological realities, the 
h patterns of individual and collective behavior 


grosset ms > u 


are observable throughout the animal kingdom.' Thus, the responses 


Giddings dubbed ‘consciousness of kind’? and the documented univer- 
- are elements in a behavioral 


sality of the phenomenon of “territoriality” 
“syndrome” having positive selective value in the process of race forma- 


tion. 
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Racism” or “racist thinking,” then, is not to be conceived as an excres- 
cence of capitalism, or the rationale for an economy of exploitation,* 
but must » understood as a feature which has attended man’s secular 
evolution 

lo confine oneself to the strictly biologi: al aspects of race tormation 

o inordinately narrow one’s perspective. Evolutionary theorists® and 

ind it increasingly difficult to discuss microevolution 
without the introduction of such concepts as ‘‘sox ial” o1 “reproductive 
isolation,” “in-group amity” and “out-group enmity,”’ i.e., without the 
explicit introduction of sociological concepts. 


Without such an enriched perspective, various aspects of the problem 
rmation become lamentably obscure and cognizance of the 
interrelatedness of the biological and sociological disciplines is 
\loreover, without such 1 s, the rprise of the physical anthro 
pologist who seeks to reconstru races’ out of the heterogeneity ot 
temporary populations by means of “fictitious average persons,’’® 
omes trea herous and subject to ie systemati objections ot protes 
[he sociologist, on the other hand, is led to imagine 
1 curious intellect ial crotchet of recent vintage and 
manifestations of this kind of thinking among children 

of pres hool and school age 
Actually, both disciplines c: rofit by the more generous interpreta- 
ntellectually more satisfying, suggested by Professor Gini’s anthro 

poso¢ ological synthesis. 

and we find in 
state of balanced 
irises as a consequence of 
al) selection, genetic drift, muta 
ilability and persistence of these local 


e in microevolution.’ 


ition proceeds through the substitution of types—and the 


a multiplicity of competing types. The develop 
then, is of critical importance in the organic 
While geographic isolation is of importance 

ning local variations (‘‘small” or “parish” 
and the dispositions that sustain it command the 
social scientist. Suggestions that social isolation 
in the evolution of the species were made as 
rwin, and recently studies in population genetics 


led anthropologists ind geneticists to the same conclusions.?" But 
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sociology in Italy, today, under the direction of Corrado Gini offers an 


organic theory of race formation through the agency of social isolation. 


Social groups are conceived to be “raciogenic” units, displaying varying 
degrees of effectiveness as race-building agencies, each displaying be- 
havioral patterns appropriate to such age:..ies. Even a temporary or 
casual association, while ineffective as a race-cradle, may, fonetheless, 
be composed of individuals who manifest all the psychic dispositions 
attendant upon race-building: a self-regarding tendency to associate with 
their own kind (religious, political, social, cultural, economic, or racial 
group), a systematic dispositien to limit contact with out-group members 
and to regard that which is foreign as at best curious, at worst the target 
tor enmity. 

Among primitive groups where social and econornic differentiation has 
not proceeded to the point where political unity contains diverse castes, 
classes, and sects, the dispositions that maintain social isolation can be 
studied with engaging clarity. Primitives display a characteristic self- 
regarding aversion to strangers—so much so that the appellation “man” 
is applied only to themselves, out-group members being classified as 
something other than men.’* Such intergroup contacts are clearly less 
than human contacts.’ To maintain, furthermore, this degree of social 
distance between their own group and those with whom they come into 
contact, primitives affect differences in accoutrement or ornamentation, 
tattooing or cicatrizing. 

Under these conditions primitives are circumstanced as islanders, each 
group an endogamous breeding community ideal for the fostering of local 
variations which we find in any regional population. Each isolate is a 
breeding community sustained by social distance—social distance main- 
tained roughly in proportion to the degree of observable difference.*! 
Such an endogamous isolate can constitute a horde, tribe, confederation, 
caste, class, or nation.** Each can represent, more or less well, a ‘‘men- 
delian population,” a gene pool distinct from allopatric populations in 
the relative frequency of specific genes. Each can constitute a “race’’ in 
a different state of natural development—an “‘adiacritic” or incipient 
“race,” the consequence of recent military or social combination of diverse 


elements—a “‘mesodiacritic” “race,”—or a “pure secondary” or ‘“‘pandia- 


critic” ‘“‘race,”’ the result of long isolation, selection, and inbreeding.”* 
The insight which such considerations provide with respect to the 

comportment of peoples within the confines of the national body politic 

warrants a careful study of Professor Gini’s work. The natural tendency 


of peoples to identify with a group of limited membership—to maintain 
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a code ot mit with respect to those within the group , 


and enmity to 


those without is one known to anthropologists and sociologists at 


least since the time of Malthus. Gini brings together the wealth of facts 
consequent upon this disposition within the confines of a unified theory 
formation 


garding group association 


neral theory of evolution. 
| to group identification is thus 
ipon conformity, harassment, 
yration of deviants" finds 
ry which considers such 
oft associations endowed 
ve been end Iw them 1 the past. ‘The 
to torm a group 
rated awareness of 

al behavior pattern 
competition, Uniformity 


the evolution competition 


ts, those who depart 

aesthetic norms, IS particularly 

pro lem of Neg ) white relation 

n of the nature, origin, and 

behavior is of critical in portance in the 
social attitudes. The high social visibility 
1 which collect all the attitudes 

as a product of mi roevolution 

a natural disposition to con 

acial as well as cultural 

in primitive, classical, and 


Assin ion pr at al 


rate proportional to the degree of manifest 
ucceptab a Sil rity of kind which may be racial as well as cultural. 
Professor Gini | suggested that the assimilation of immigrants of the 
nn, who can be readily distinguished by linguistic, religious 
ral differences, is almost impossible.“ Only when these 
| 
differences are bridged does assimilation proceed apace. VW/e have historic 
instances of such organi assimilation in the absorption of the Indo 
European barbarians by the indigenous population of the Mediterranean 
I por 
basin to produce the enormously vital classical civilizations.*: On the 
r 


other hand, we have equally instructive instances of abortive attempts 
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it assimilation of peoples too manifestly different, differences acting as 
resistances to centripetal forces tending toward complete union.** In 
New Zealand, South Africa, and North America aborigi- 
nes of manifestly different races were hunted like animals by organized 


In India. Latin America, South Africa, North Africa, North 


ancient India, 


pa ties, 

America, and (it appears) England—as well as the ancient world 
protracted contact of markedly diverse races has led, if not to wars of 
extermination, then to slavery, formal or informal caste subordination, 
liscrimination. Even in areas where the situation is 
and economic lines follow racial cleavages (in 
in inverse ratio to the caste status**). 
g pot,” social, economic, and political 
| uropeans the broad base ot Brazilian 
Negroes, Indians, and mixed-bloods supporting a 
almost entirely composed of individuals of 
Similar relationships persist between the 
Japanese and the Ainu, the Bantu and 

Negroes in Haiti. 

condensed account one Is capable ot drawing 
al in portance to soc iologists as well as 
onception of race not subject 
race concept. The ‘race’ of 
1 as a statistical abstraction, a 
id, but a treacherous guide for 
the processes which produce 
ched perspective concerning the nature, origin, 
the salutary effect of reducing 


lO 


passes currently as the economic interpretation 


onsequently, (3) more generous premises upon 


noses with respect to contemporary and future race 


ra tormation draws together aspects ot sociology, 


» behavior, biology, genetics, demography, and anthro- 


the 


\eir organic interrelationships, and helps resolve many 


pology, lay 
perplexities otherwise obscure. Race building is seen as a constant and 
current process s istained by natural dispositions on the part of man to 
maintain himself as a denizen of self-regarding communities of select 
membership. Such conceptions render many aspects of group and indi- 


vidual behavior comprehensible and lodge them within the compass of 


a systematic theory 
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ABSTRACT 
ng of a marriage mate through newspaper advertising enables a 
many new »ple, but the method is commonly regarded as con 
mores and not considered as proper; it requires a certain amount of 
maturity ind is most unwise if a person dey nds solely on it as a means of 
making new acquaintances 


Most st 


ugh s hool and leg tuder nd nsec ntiyv n t of our knowledge 


ve been made of 


pertain ‘se younger individuals. Many older persons, however, 
courtship problems. About 37 per cent of all first 


nd about 18 *] n r women, occu 


men and 80 per 
1any who never 


person W ho IS 


t} ] 


le same dating 

pered by his increased 

} » 

becomes more acute 

f the oppos te 

S too obvious 

cn this paper is addressed. 
lf les To meet prospe 


d rel 


ves or ex imple 


endships. Yet for many 


Imost impossible to meet 
ally handicapped, Sot ills n 
Or sol ited, ‘J he n personality and heterogeneity 


rban centers increase the difficulty of meeting appropriate 


1 compatible backgrounds. And the sin ple facts of sex ratios 


s indicate that. in some situations. there 


persons to meet 


there are some means of meeting people which are available 


rsons, although many of these methods are regarded as 


eptable, at least according to some norms. Examples of 


these are pickups, lonely hearts clubs, and 


advertising in newspaper 


personal columns. Despite the availability of these channels, many in 
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dividuals who are actively but unsuccessfully searching for dates do not 


consider them. These methods are “not proper” 


-they are contrary to 
the individual’s normative frame of reference. For example, five types 


of resistance which people exhibit toward lonely hearts clubs are de- 
scribed by Burgess and Locke: 


First, there is the understandable reluctance of the potential 
client to substitute an impersonal approach by correspondence for the 
introduction in person by a mutual friend. Second, there is prejudice 
against patronizing a commercialized enterprise dealing in the in- 
tangible affairs of the heart. Third, there is often a prejudice against 
the type of person who would solicit the help of an introduction 
service—implying an inadequacy or a social handicap. Fourth, there 
s doubt of the honesty and integrity of both club operators. and their 

suspicion of ulterior motives. Finally, there is skepti 
yrobabilities of success in such a venture.” 


especially the last three, are also exhibited toward 
in newspaper personal columns. 

Lonel) neart il have been the subject oft two thorough studies. 
Vedder util participant observer approach, and reported upon 
his experier as a member of various clubs.* He concluded that they 
are of negative slight value. Wallace actually operated a club for 
several years and concludes that such services have great social potentiali- 
ties, especiall) r middle-aged people. However, newspaper advertising 
through the sonal 


olumns has not been the subject of such sociological 


udy. offers a suggestion pertaining to this gap through the 


presentation of a case history of the use of newspaper advertising in an 


attempt to meet itial dates. As differentiated from the organized 
clubs, in t] individual places an advertisement in the per- 
sonal column of the newspaper, usually only identified by a box number, 
ind the newspaper acts as the intermediary, forwarding the letters to the 
person who placed the ad. 

The a ch Catherine (the subject of this report) placed in the 
newspaper read as follows: 


Attractive professional woman in her thirties, warm outgoing per 
sonality, lively sense of humor, interested in the fine 


arts as well as 
more mundane 


things, desires to meet gentleman with compatible 
interests. Box No , c/o this newspaper. 

[he description was accurate. She held a semiadministrative position of 
considerable responsibility in the public school system of a large western 
cit} 


y, and was a doctoral candidate at a large university. She had never 
been married and, while she had some dates, she desired to meet men 


who would be more eligible in terms of possible marriage. The idea of 
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occurred to Catherine until the subject was 
| conversation. Some close friends subse juently 


coupled with the encourage- 


placing an 
mentioned 

it, and finally her curiosity, 
come her hesitations. 


friends, enabled her to over 


I 


be noted from the ad, physical descriptions (other than the 


-ctive, ‘‘attractive’’) were not included. This was contrary to 
ad appearing in this newspaper, but, as Catherine said, she 
‘any physical description as being of importance only second 
. personality and intelligence. For similar reasons she described 
characteristics and expectations in as general a manner as 

as will be seen later, 


Che mature approach, was not widely 


possible. 

followed by her respondents. 

Che ad cost Catherine twenty-two dol 
received three letters, forwarded 


lars, and appeared for a week. 


Two days after the first appearance, 
to arrive every day for two weeks, 


Letters continued 


by the newspaper i 
that. Altogether, Cathe 


and a few more after rine received ninety-five 
letters in response to her ad. 
Upon receipt categorized it as “‘yes, 


‘“‘maybe,”’ would answer it. What 
utl ¢ > ine’s words: “Here is where 
t this is not something girls 


should tri Stationery and handwrit- 


long with originality and degree 


alO pl 


ation of some letters in the “yes 


I met them in a 


led 


1ave people if 
that sounded as tho 


alities 

xploring for a further possible friend 

party. You meet a few people and their 

ersatior ls you ieve that you may have common inter 
or that they iguing and that knowing them better might 
entertaining « ou ntribute something to your life... . on 
basis you make for the near future and both of you ex 
nt a bit with what this may mean to you in terms of a further 


five letters and the men who wrote 


g Catherine’s experiences with them. The 
rom lengthy documents of several typed pages 
ness card asking her to call at such and such 
simply initials and a phone number on a postal 
Some presented detailed specifications as to what they were looking 
friend; some were flowery “‘love letters” written to the 
some were virtually business letters, listing their 
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qualifications as though applying for a job; but most were simply 
straightforward, friendly letters. One was even written by a woman— 
on behalf of her son who wanted to marry an American woman in order 
to migrate to this country. The letters displayed a great variety of tem- 
peraments as well—from egotistical pages of self-praise to pathetic tales 
of loneliness and sorrow. A few were written by recent immigraats to 
this country, three were quite obviously interested only in an amorous 
liaison, and one was apparently the product of a disturbed mind. 

A few patterns appeared as to the kinds of information about them 
selves that the respondents gave. The most commonly appearing item 
was age, which was mentioned in sixty-five of the letters. The range of 
ages was twenty-five to fifty-nine years. Some kind of physical description 
of themselves om the must rudimentary to detailed descriptions—was 
given by fifty-nine of the men. (Incidentally, more than a few expressed 
concern over their tendencies toward baldness and obesity.) ‘The third 
patte1 va ith regard to occupation, which was mentioned in forty 
nine letters. While the job descriptions given in the letters were generally 
too vague to permit tabulation, apparently all the major occupational 

pt laborers and domestic workers were represented. ‘The modal 

was engineers, which label nine men applied to themselves. ‘The 

n concerned marital history, with twenty-three of the respond- 

ents giving some information about this. At the other extreme were nine- 

*n letters which, although they contained almost no factual information 
about the writers, were, in a few cases, sufficiently interesting and attrac- 

ve so that Catherine put them in the “‘yes” category. 

On the basis of what she was able to infer from these letters, Catherine 

in the ‘“‘no” category, thirty-two in “‘maybe,” and thirteen in 
She wrote replies to each of the thirteen in the “yes” category, 

t did not ever reply to any of the others (except for a few who she 
felt warranted a note, saying that she did not wish to pursue the relation- 
ship). She later expressed regret, however, at not having followed up on 
some of the “maybe” letters before it was too late. Of the thirteen to 
whom she wrote, twelve telephoned her right away, and in each case 
they arranged a date. 

Catherine took many precautions in her letter-writing, telephone con- 


versations, and dates with these men. Because of her professional position, 


she was hesitant about revealing her identity at first, as were many of 
the men; and, of course, she wished to guard herself against any possible 
exploitive situations. Before every date she informed a girl friend of the 
name and address of the man, where she was going to meet him, and 


what time she expected to return home. She always arranged to meet the 
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man in a restaurant or other public place, went in her own car, and left 


, 
alone. She asked for some kind of reterence place ot employment or 
; ; ; 

some other mean dentin ion. Upon her return home, she tele 
phoned n Catherine's words: 
is only for people old enough and mature enough 
1 fairly competently. It would most certainly not be 
young girls. There is a certain amount of finesse required, both 
reading between the lines of the letters and when first meeting the 


'k 


to whom you respond 


any kind with 
t is beyond question. 
results of these twelve lates that Catherine had? She 
des it es € le ven of hem as follows: 
had dinner and mention was 
lid. The men seemed sincere 
meet som e. However they also were 
that they wer! king for and decided 
quickly if this was for them. I'm sure this worked for me. With 


there was an almost immediate appraisal and decision, I 


found them 

letters | with 

ed lonely people who 
» overcome it. A few 
a means of getting a 
oO de ith every other 
met were, on the 


nd person able 


ng relationship. 


had been looking, and 


riences with advert sing 

g the door to happiness which 
space ot about three weeks, 

‘n who were interested in 

| 


1 to one long last! ig Triend 


ther words, she compressed into a short period of time the 


al contacts which otherwise might have taken several months or 


more. In the ordinary course of Catherine's life or of the life of any 


comparable woman—many months or years would elapse before she 


had met ninety-five men who were interested in dating her. Similarly, 


months typically would pass before she had had dates with twelve 


ol il 


new and different men. And as for the lasting relationship which Catherine 
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found—even were it to end after a year—it alone would probably be 
sufficiently gratifying to both parties so that they would label the whole 
effort a success. 

It is in this aspect—the ‘‘compression” of time—that this approach to 
date and mate selection is seen to have its greatest value. As such it 
holds great potential for any man or woman who finds that his present 
circle of acquaintances is inadequate. ‘he advantage of such a procedure 
is simply that through it one can meet many new people. As mentioned 
above, there are several disadvantages. First, one must recognize that 
this is commonly regarded as being contrary to the norms, and must 
overcome this. Second, this definitely requires a certain amount of 


maturity in order to guard against exploitive situations, and it is there- 
fore not recommended for younger people. Both of these cautions apply 
especially to women. ‘The third disadvantage is that it would be most 


unwise were one to depend solely on this method for meeting new people. 
[his is merely one additional avenue that is open to the individual who 
wishes to enlarge his number of acquaintances. Despite its apparent suc- 


cess in Catherine’s ise, there is no reason to consider it infallible. 


FOOTNOTES 


Paul C. Glick, American Families (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 

pp. 57, 114 

Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (second edition; 
New York: American Book Company, 1953), p. 356. 

Clyde B. Vedder, “Lonely Hearts Clubs Viewed Sociologically,’ 
Forces, 30:219-22, December, 1951. 

* Karl Miles Wallace, “An Experiment in Scientific Matchmaking,” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 21:342-48, November, 1959. 

There have been, however, two brief popularized descriptions of such 
advertising in England: ‘The Business of Marriage,” The Economist, 176:678-79, 
August 27, 1955; and Cyril Ray, “Lonely Hearts,” The Spectator, no. 6753, p. 739, 
November 29, 1957 

Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations are Catherine’s own words in 
personal communications to the author. 
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ABSTRACT 
data support the hypothesis that the greater the degree of 
present in a given social setting, the greater will be the 
le-Gentile female marriages to Gentile male-Jewish female 
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has to do with the consequences of anti-Semitism 
vational patterns of Jews and Christians. If 
in a given area, i.e., if 
were socially on a par, we would not expect to 


difference in the outmarriage orientation on the part 
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of members of these two groups. Presumably the same number, roughly 
speaking, would hope to avoid such a marriage, would feel quite in- 
different about the matter, and would be intent upon crossing ethnic 
lines. We say “roughly speaking’ because, even though prestige differ- 


ences did not exist, the two groups might still vary in terms of the 


strength of their cultural taboos against outmarrying. 


At the other extreme, i.e., if there was a great deal of anti-Semitism 
present, we would expect that a larger proportion of Jews than of 
Christians would hope to outmarry; or, since it is being assumed that 
these two groups are numerically equal, that a larger number of Jews 
would be intent upon crossing ethnic lines. Why? For one thing, there 
will probably be many Christians—living as they do in an extremely 
anti-Jewish context—who will shy away from a marriage of this type. 
[hey may look upon the Jews with abhorrence. But even though they 
do not privately feel the Jews are “undesirable,” any tendency to out 
marry may very well be checked by the disapproval they anticipate from 
others. Whichever the case, the essential fact is that individuals are not 
apt to be unaffected by the invidious distinctions that happen to char- 

in which they live. Because Jews are defined as 
for that reason there will probably be many Christians 
who will be anxious to avoid a cross-ethnic entanglement. True, a small 
number may be desirous of marrying a Jew, but it seems likely that their 
motivations will be of an idiosyncratic nature, i.e., not integrally related 
to the social structure. To take a case in point, a Protestant girl who 
married a Jew remarks: “I certainly had thought about mixed marriages 
before I met my husband. I thought I wanted to marry a Negro. I even 
had several picked out from a distance I thought would do. I could give 
you several hour this as one who has been in analysis. . . . There was 
actually something very peculiar about my deciding to marry a Negro- 
this was not an expression of a healthy personality.” 

Let us turn to members of the Jewish population who are living in this 
highly anti-Semitic setting. To begin with, and as is well known, minority 
status is not without psychological implications for those who occupy 
underprivileged positions, at least within equalitarian societies. It may 
lead varying proportions of the group, in this case the Jews, to experience 
feelings of insecurity, discontent, and unrest. These feelings, in turn, 
mav well have consequences for their motivational patterns and for the 
ways in which they ultimately behave. For example, some Jews may 
move closer to their group and become more firmly attached to it. Some, 
as a kind of compensation, may seek acclaim in other areas, e.g., perhaps 


they will try to be model parents or become recognized as community 
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Again, others may become attracted to social 


and political programs that aim, among 


otl 


ier things, to remodel the 


such a way that ethnic prejudices will disappear in the future. 


However, what is relevant for our purposes is that a certain number 
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position to seek out members of the opposite sex who hold appeal for 
him. Again, it means that, after the meeting has taken place, if he likes 
the girl but the girl dislikes him, he is in a better position to pursue the 
relationship than is a girl who likes a boy but is disliked in return. In 
other words, the marriage that is ultimately contracted would seem to 
be more dependent upon the premarital predilections of the male than of 
the female. As Burgess and Wallin put it, ‘the greater initiative taken 
by the man in courtship means that, in general, he is more likely to select 
a mate with the qualities he desires. ‘The girl is limited in her choice to 
the men or, sometimes, to the only man who may court her.”* While it 
obviously does an injustice to the concrete situation, for purposes of 
analysis we shall view all marriages as being solely dependent upon the 
wishes of the male and reason as though the wishes of the female played 

no role whatsoever 
Considering the “anti-Semitism” and the “male initiative’ propositions 
simultaneously, it follows that when there is no anti-Semitism present, 
an equal number of Jewish men and Gentile men will be motivated to 
outmarr\ he ig that an equal number of Jewish male-Gentile 
ile Jew ish female marriages W ill be contracted. At 
when there is a great deal of anti-Jewish feeling 
present, more Jewish men than Christian men will be intent upon crossing 
nore Jewish male-Gentile female marriages than 

le- Jew sl] female marriages. 

ing outlined our reasons for entertaining the hypothesis, we find 
hypothesis is difficult to check, and for a number of reasons. 
ntries have not collected and/or published statistics on 
While others have published data, they have done so 
intervals. On the other hand, there are some 
pre-Hitler), Austria (pre-Hitler), Hungary, 
Canada, Switzerland r which relatively complete information is avail- 
able. 


that there were cross-sectional or historical variations in the degree of 


1, 
Nevertheless, such material is of no avail, unless it can be established 


anti-Semitism present. It is here that one encounters acute difficulties. 
For example, was there more anti-Semitism present in Germany than in 
Austria during the pre-Hitler era? In Berlin than Vienna? How do 
Switzerland and Canada compare with these countries and with each 
other ? 

In all of these societies, the topic of anti-Semitism has not been 
neglected by historians, political scientists, journalists, and others, How- 
ever—and excluding for the moment the historical situation within 


Germany—we have been able to locate few studies or even impressionistic 
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judgments as to whether there were differences between these societies 
in the extent of anti-Semitism present, between parts of the same society, 
or within the same society over time. Occasionally, one encounters infor- 
mation that would lead one to suspect that persons living in certain 
areas were more anti-semitik than those living In others. For example, 
coincident with the rise of Hitler, a greater number of anti-Semitic 
organizations and newspapers sprang up in Quebec than in the other 


provinces of Canada.* However, without further evidence, one is re- 


luctant to conclude that Canadians living In Quebe were necessarily 


more anti-Semitic than those living in other Canadian provinces. 

Can the hypothesis be tested at all? It can if certain assessments in 
regard to anti-Semitic trends in Germ: are accepted. The opinion 
would seem to be rather widely hel t anti-Semitism increased, 
roughly speaking, from the 1870's | the advent of Hitler. For 


example, one interpreter of the German scene states: 


In 1871 Bismarck founded the new German Empire; and in 1872 
the Jews throughout the entire territory of this empire achieved full 
emancipation. After long years of advance and repulse, the objectives 
for which generations had struggled were attained. .. . The German- 
Jewish symbiosis seemed to be well on its way to mutually satis 
factory co-operation between the partners. Indeed it was not. The 


period of 61 years beginning in 1872 proved to be the critical phase 
of the symbiosis: the trend was reversed, a process of dissociation 
was started, and the stage was set for the catastrophe to come 


another place the author writes: 


Every new economic recession saw a new rise in the tides of 
inti-Semitism: in the seventies of the nineteenth century, in the first 
years after World War I, above all, during the inflation and then 


. 


during the world depression of 1929-1933. 


we act ept these ] idgments th it anti-Semitism increase 1, the ( yerman 
intermarriage statistics, f ner reasons, are particularly appropriate 
for our purposes: there were many more intermarriages in Germany than 
in other countries. For example, in Germany from 1901 to 1929 there 
were over 36,000 mixed marriages.’ In Canada from 1926 to 1953 (a 
similar time span) there were less than 4,000.° If there is a tendency for 
the degree of anti-Semitism present in a society—taken in conjunction 
with the fact that the male has the initiative—to affect the kinds of 
intermarriages contracted, then presumably this tendency will stand a 
better chance of showing up if a larger number of intermarriages are 
examined. That is, it will be less likely that the tendency, assuming it 


is operating, will be obscured by other factors. 
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We have compared the kinds of intermarriages that were contracted 
in Prussia and Germany from 1876 to 1933. Assuming anti-Semitism 
increased during this period, we would expect its increase to be accom- 
panied by a rise in the ratio of Jewish male-Gentile female marriages to 


Gentile male-Jewish female ones. 


TABLE I 


KINDS OF JEWISH-GENTILE INTERMARRIAGES CONTRACTED 
IN PRUSSIA AND IN GERMANY, 1876-19334 








Number of Number of Number of 
Jewish male Gentile male- type 1 
Gentile female Jewish female per 100 
Marriages Marriages type 2 
Yes Place (type 1) (type 2) Marriages 





1876-1885 Prussia 1,170 1,222 96 
1886-1895 Prussia 1,660 1,521 109 
1896-1905 Prussia 2,588 2,263 114 
1906-1915 Germany 6,026 4,538 133 
1916-1925 Germany 9,920 6,202 160 


1926-1933 Germany 7,840 4,365 180 


The figures from 1876 to 1925 are taken from W. Hanauer, “‘Die 
idisch-christlichen Mischehen,” A//gemeines Statistisches Archiv, 
17 (1928), p. 515. 

According to the 1925 Census, nearly three fourths of the Jews in 
Germany lived in Prussia (Engleman, Jewish Social Studies, p. 
162 Figures from 1926 to 1933 are taken from Statistisches 
Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, yrs. 1928-1935. All ratios have 
been tabulated by us 








As can be seen, the figures bear out our hypothesis. At the same time 
it should be clearly recognized that this fact does not rule out alternative 
hypotheses. For example, perhaps the intermarriage trends revealed were 
a result of the fact that during the time period under consideration an 
increasing | yrtion of the contacts that took place between Jews and 


Christians in everyday life, e.g., in the business sphere, at the universities, 


took place between Jewish men and Christian women. However, whether 


a theory of differential contact is entertained or not, the fact is that 
conditions other than those to which we have paid heed may have been 


responsible for the phenomenon we are trying to explain. 
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of anti-Semitism in Germany was followed by increased numbers of Jewish 
mixed unions and conversions to Christianity. . . . During the first three decades 
of the twentieth century the intermarriage and baptism trends continued unabated, 
growing especially strong in the twenties following the unleashing of the intensive 
anti-Jewish propaganda by Hitler and his followers.” The Rise of the Jew in 
the Western World (New York: Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1944), pp. 190-92. 

8 American Jewish Yearbook, 57, p. 302. Approximately 47,000 marriages 
in which both partners were Jewish were contracted. 
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ABSTRACT 
A balanced ethnic work group is composed of about equal numbers of persons 
of different raciocultural backgrounds. In a study of several work groups in a 
given factory, it was found that balanced ethnic work groups tended to develop 
more friendship relationships, more cooperative attitudes, and to reduce conflicts 
when compared with unbalanced work groups 
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the ethnic classifications of the fellow workers evaluated, and also 


according to the ethnic classification of the evaluator. “The sums so 


derived were divided by the total possible conflict evaluations to find 


the conflict ratings. ‘hus, conflict ratings could be computed through 
the use of these evaluators for the work group, for the department, and 
for the factory. 

The cooperation rating included seven criteria or categories of coopera- 
tion: (1) doing share of work, (2) folléwing instruction easily, (3) learn- 
ing work quickly, (4+) helping others readily, (5) working well with 
others, (6) admitting mistakes readily, and (7) having out-group inter- 
ests. Each of these criteria is a component essential for a person to work 
effectively with others in an industrial work group. 

The ratings of each of his fellow workers by an individual on each of 
these points were totaled by ethnic classification of the individuals evalu- 
ated, and by the ethnic classification of the evaluator. The resultant sum 
livided by the total possible cooperation evaluations by a work group 
gives a cooperation rating. Cooperation ratings could be computed for 
a work group, a department, or an entire manufacturing plant. This rat- 
ng complements the conflict rating in the evaluation of a work group or 
an organization, and indicates problem situations. 

The friendship scale was divided into the following four categories: 
(2) speaking acquaintance, (3) regular friend, (4) close 
iluations each worker made of his fellow workers on the 

friendship scale were accumulated and an average friendship score was 
developed by work group, by ethnic group, and for the workers. This 
was made possible by assigning the stranger category a score of 1; the 


speaking a aintance category, 2; the regular friend category, 3; and 


the close friend, +. At the time of the interview, ‘each person was 
h fellow worker of his work group in one of the 
dship scale. Friendship evaluations were quantified 
in the manner mentioned, and an average friendship score was then 
con puted 
\ “stranger’’ was regarded as a person with whom one would seldom 
speak and who would be ignored when passing or meeting. A “close 
friend” was a person with whom one would discuss all matrers including 
personal relations with others, and from whom one would seek advice and 
approval. He would be invited regularly into homes and would regularly 
associate with his fellow workers in recreational and other social activi- 
ties. He would discuss his problems and aspirations, and share his happi- 
ness, success, and failures with a ‘“‘close friend.’’ A “regular friend’? was 


regarded as an individual with whom one might have discussions of a 
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common interest, using polite generalities in 
a courteous manner. A “speaking acquaintance” was a person with whom 
one would exchange greetings and pleasantries upon meeting, but a person 
would not go out ¢ his wav to meet and talk to him. 

The ethnic ilance index represents the ratio among the number 
of workers with different ethnic backgrounds present in a work group. 
lo obtain it > nu \f workers in a work group was divided by 
the numbe tl groups represented. The difference between the 
dividend and the actual number of each ethnic group present was found. 
Vhis total was then divided by the number of ethnic groups present, and 
the quotient became the imbalance index 

ature covering many idl ‘ other materials relating to ethnic 
nterpersonal relations in industry revealed the fact that the partici 
f many ethnic gt in industry has spread considerably during 
vears. This has happened under the pressure of war, defense 

ind labor shortages. 0; B rements of fair employment 

ice of different racial groups 

il enterprises.2 The Negro was found to be slowly 

ial hierarchy when his abilities were recognized 

Better techn ques for developing good interpersonal re 


ials from diftere ethnic groups were indicated.* 


ng workers involving conflict, cooperation, and 


1 the work process have received inadequate 

tendency seems fo be to concentrate on 

between management and workers, and 

concerned with the relation 

ong worker . rker ndustt though recognized as 


in his nterpersonal rela 


different ethnic backgrounds 
ive relationships among 

ith limited ethnic mixture. 

iltural backgrounds tended to be empha 


roups because of the marked primary group 


loyees enjoy working together with individuals 
from difteret I backgrounds. As opportunities present themselves, 


workers 1 Ti and become acquainted with new patterns of life and 


lifferent personalities. They are enabled to compete for maximum efh 


ciency and production in a friendly situation. Under such conditions 


friendship attitudes develop that tend to be continued outside the factory. 





THE BALANCED ETHNIC WORK GROUP 


The average conflict rating was negatively correlated to the ethnic 


imbalance index because of an increased dependence upon the majority- 
group workers in the work group. When the former increased, the latter 
decreased; and the opposite was also true. Two ethnic groups nearly 
equal in proportionate representation in the work group would find some 
of the individual workers in conflict situations with members from 
another ethnic group, once they felt security in the numbers of their 
group present. This stimulated them to express antagonistic attitudes 
and overt actions as circumstances might present. 


‘The average cooperation rating was positively related to the ethnic 


mbalance index. When only one or two members of an ethnic group 


were associated with a larger number of members from another ethnic 
group in work relation the m \jority-group tends to cooperate readily. 
[he minority-group workers seek cooperation and accept it gracefully. A 
high ethnic imbalance index tended to put individuals under pressure to 
cooperate to keep jobs and produce because the economic situation de- 
manded that *y make the best possible adjustment in the situation, and 
hence the ethnic differences were minimized. Further, the better adjusted 
individuals from the minority group were usually the first ones placed 
th majority-group workers. The low ethnic im- 

he workers from two different ethnic groups on 
ally. so they felt stimulated to create situations 
Further, some individuals who were not too 

‘rs of other ethnic groups could work in this 


work with their own group members while not 


cooperating w th other ethni group members. 


Che development of friendship attitudes has little relationship to the 


] 


imbalan: ersonal relations between workers tend to operate 


I 


] 


more or less independently of the number of ethnic groups present in 


the work group. The attraction of one person to another is a relationship 


the personal characteristics of the individuals involved, 


that depends upon 
ind upon the opportunities that each has had to become acquainted with 
1e work situation permitted individuals to interact and 

ome acquainted, then friendships might develop; but if the work 
situation placed the workers in competition with each other for produc- 
tion quotas and overtime pay, and kept them working hard all the time 
with little chance to interact and become acquainted, then interpersonal 


relationships were held at a minimum. 


The United Auto Workers of the C.I.O. became the bargaining agent 


of these workers shortly after the first series of interviews were com- 
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pleted. One year later a sample of 32 workers from 10 work groups 
were reinterviewd using the same interview schedule. The results of 
these interviews were compared with the previous ones, and any changes 
that had taken place were recorded and analyzed. 

The introduction of the union into the factory during the study 
brought new situations to light. New leadership roles were now available 
to workers in the union, such as committeemen and stewards for the 
union. Obtaining these positions gave new statuses to selected workers 
nd to their ethnic groups, for they were leading other workers and were 
making decisions affecting the futures of these workers. The personnel 
manager and the foremen of the company changed their procedures 
between 1956 and 1957. Instead of talking with the individual workers 


1eir grievances and other problems, they now referred the workers 


about tl 


to the union stewards and gave the latter the responsibility of adjusting 
the grievances. ‘The union leaders were thus placed in positions of dis- 
ciplining fellow workers when special problems arose. In many instances 
differences arose between stewards and workers and between committee- 
men and workers. In some instances there was an increased conflict rat- 
Ing in certain work groups because of this condition. 

Conclusions. 1. Cooperation ratings, conflict ratings, and friendship 
scores serve useful functior \easuring interpersonal relations between 
employees in work g . They measure and indicate cooperation, con- 

1 ng workers participating in the 
irious situations of conflict and of 
is evaluated by fellow workers. 


] ] ine 


were developed du rest periods and lunch 


and from work ther, and in the work situa- 


friendship index and were found in many 


versonal lives of individuals outside the 


ntery 
le work situation. In some instances a Negro 
home of a Caucasian worker or an Indian would 
worker or a Mexican to dinner, or to indulge in card 
mes or participate in other activities together. 

2. The “balanced work group” concept as developed in this study 
proved to be useful in studying work groups. ‘The “balanced work group”’ 
was defined as a group having equal proportions of members of ethnic 
groups present in the work situation. ‘The concept served to summarize 


the balance or imbalance of the numerica! 


relationship present between 
ethnic groups represented in the work situation. The ratio given by this 


indicator was a numerical value that could be utilized to express the 


precise combination of ethnic groups present in the work group and the 
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actual number of workers from each ethnic group represented. In this 
way an index number was developed which was found to be useful in 


measuring particular situations. 


> 


3. Ethnically, mixed work groups under benevolent attitudes of 
management reduce conflict attitudes, increase cooperative attitudes, and 
develop friendships that continue outside work group relationships. ‘The 
balance of ethnic groups present in the work situation was found to be 
an important factor. Another significant factor in the work situation in 


reducing conflict attitudes of workers was found to be the attitudes of 


management. If management insisted upon the workers participating in 
work groups that were ethnically mixed and recognized the ability of 
the individual worker regardless of his ethnic background, then workers 
developed strong cooperative relationships. If they considered balancing 
workers from different ethnic groups in the work situation, they helped 
to reduce conflict and to create cooperation. The constant interacting in 


a work group under z benevolent attitude which stressed the common 


problem of productive “vork and advancement according to the experience 
and the ability of the individual to perform the work tended to minimize 
ethnic differences. This situation set the stage for the development of 
friendships of varying closeness or intensity. These friendships developed 
according to the personality characteristics and needs of the individuals 


regardless of ethnic group. Once developed, these friendships tended to 


grow into the interpersonal relationships which were continued away 


from the work situation. 
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fathers’ occupations. Those with aspiration scores higher than their 


fathers’ occupations were designated ‘‘upward mobile” ; those with aspira- 
tion scores the same as their fathers’ occupations, ‘‘non-mobile”’; and 
those with aspiration scores lower than the fathers’ occupations, ‘“down- 
ward.” Respondents within these three mobility levels were compared 
on the basis of relevant social background characteristics. 

Conclusions. 1. The relationship between the levels of aspiration and 
parents’ educational status was significant at the .01 level, while that 
between the levels of aspiration and fathers’ occupational status was not 
statistically signific int. 

2. Of the respondents with expected occupations, those who aspired 


highest also had expected occupations with higher scores than respondents 


who aspired lowest. Similarly, respondents who aspired highest had 
irents whose lucational and oc« upational status was somewhat higher 
of respondents who aspired lowest. 
lhe relationship between the levels of aspiration and success in 
hool was significant at the .01 level. 
s who knew models, 77 per cent indicated their 
by these models. 
ng the building trades, engineering, teaching, 
in the Armed Forces were most frequently 
eptualized “routes” of occupational mobility. 
und inadequate academic preparation were men- 
as difficulties that respondents expected to en- 
‘rred choices. 
were the major sources of influence of 
engineers, who indicated persons in othe 
fields (notabl ichers )and various forms of mass media. Parents were 
mentioned in 

8. On the basis of academic grades, aspiring physicians, lawyers, and 
teachers appeared more realistic in terms of their choices than did 
engineers. 

Implications. | Che lack of a positive significant relationship be- 
tween levels of aspirations and fathers’ occupational status may be viewed 
against the normal patterns of Negro employment. More than normal 
numbers held occupations with low prestige scores. 

Inasmuch as a positive relationship existed between levels of 
aspiration and parental educational status, it seems quite possible, if not 
likely, that parental “influence” may have taken the form of encourage 


ment. 
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> 
5 . 


[he number of visible models for superior or high aspiring students 


may be very limited in small towns that have a low socioeconomic level. 
4. The extent of unrealism of aspiring engineers’ choices may be 
indicative of the ineffectual role engineer models played and/or the 


current demand for engineers 
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ABSTRACT 

The two major nationa! political conventions, although meeting separately 
and perhaps in different cities, conduct every four years a kind of joint debate 
exercise. Beginning with the 1952 conventions, television has made plain several 
weaknesses of each convention in terms of being subject to crowd psychology and 
of faulty democratic procedures. Unless basic procedural changes are made, the 
delegates to these conventions are likely, as in the case of the presidential electors, 
to become rubber stamps 

National political conventions have undergone some changes in pro- 
cedure since they came into being during the presidency of Andrew 
Jackson. They were originally organized prior to the presidential elec- 
tion of 1832 as an improvement on Congressional party caucuses, which 
had originated in 1796 and which had proved inadequate as national 
political party agencies.’ 

Over the past century and a quarter the national political conventions 
have served chiefly to nominate candidates for president and vice- 
president, and to set forth a party “platform,” that is, a set of political 
beliefs and policies. ‘The quadrennial meetings serve as a showcase to 
exhibit a national political party’s leaders, particularly so since the advent 
of television in a full-scale way in 1952. 

The chief criticism of these conventions stems from the ways in which 
they manifest “the organization manipulation, and display of political 
power.” A part of their weakness as a social institution arises from the 
ways in which they are used as ‘campaign rallying centers,” and from 
their control to a large extent by party bosses and inside leaders. 

Although the two major national political conventions meet at differ- 
ent times, usually two weeks apart, and perhaps in different cities, they 
may be considered as engaging in a kind of joint debate exercise. First, 
one party’s convention extols its own virtues and achievements and 
excoriates the opposition party’s virtues and achievements, in fact, rarely 
admitting that there are such virtues and achievements. Then the other 
party meets in a convention and magnifies itself, what is has done for 
the country and what it is going to do, and holds the first party’s 
activities up to ridicule in every possible way. Each party thereby inflates 
its own ego, and deflates the ego of the other party. Each works up an 
emotional appreciation of itself, and party loyalty is undoubtedly greatly 


stimulated, at least for the time being. 
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However, the independent voter, who numbers in the millions, listens 


to both conventions’ proceedings, and is baffled and confused. Seeking 


the political truth, the independent voter has difficulty in analyzing the 


distortions that both conventions have perpeti ited on the innocent public. 


tion presents a calm dispassionate, objective statement of 


lhe ballyhoo whoopla noise, and d supert cially engendered, that 


follow the nominating speeches for each candidate in each party con 


} 


‘ntion do not add to the stature of the given nominees as worthy candi 
of a cheap kind 
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onvention, the 
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my 
»f childish behavior 
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} 
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he moment become a “‘national 


chairman of the Board of the National Broadcasting Company, 


Robert Sarnoff, is credited pointing out that “if there are dull 
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stretches, such as contrived floor demonstrations or an oratorical spree 
by a relatively obscure politician basking in the national limelight, the 
fault must be with the conventions themselves,” and not with the tele- 
vision companies.® Further, he asks, ““Why do the convention planners 
fritter away the peak-viewing hours on drab preliminaries?’ Moreover, 
he states that in all candor he must say ‘“‘that in this second decade of 
nation-wide television, a political convention has the musty, archaic air 
of another era,” and that in this third pair of conventions being held 


“under the scrutiny of television, the politicians have barely made the 


first step toward using the medium effectively.” From these estimates it 


would seem that convention planners need more training in the social 
psychology of convention-assembly direction and of the social psychology 
of television audiences. 

‘The democratic process would be furthered if the unit rule of delegates 
voting by delegations was eliminated. ‘There seems to be no substantial 
reason for a delegation from a given state to cast its vote as a unit for 
a given candidate. This procedure submerges the judgments of the 
minority ‘members. It may mean that some votes are cast for a candidate 
to whom the delegates involved are opposed. The real choices of some 
delegates are temporarily suppressed, in fact, put in reverse, and some 
candidates are deprived of votes from a number of delegations; these 
votes might influence the outcome substantially. 

In this connection the secret ballot in the polling of all delegations 


hen the fear and intimidation it function in some 
| the f 1 int lat that function in some 


may be urged. Even t 
delegations may not be entirely eliminated. Without the secret ballot, 
delegates may not be free to express their own best judgment, but vote 
the way the chairman has determined they should vote. Of course, even 
with the secret ballot, intimidation is not always defeated in small 
deleg tions. 
When there is a real contest for the votes of delegates for nominees, 
trugzle leads to much talking among the delegates and importuning 
state chairmen of delegations, ‘The chairman of the convention 
pounds with his gavel and asks that the aisles be cleared and that the 
delegates return to their seats—to little avail. The result as it appears 
over ielevision is a scene of disorder, with many delegates appearing to 
ct very impolitely to the speaker on the podium, who is trying to make 
himself heard above the din. 
In few other types of audiences is such indifference shown a speaker 
and the chairman of a meeting. A vicious circle develops, for the talking 


and milling about by some delegates keep other delegates from hearing 
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the speaker, and hence they grow restless and begin talking to their 
neighbors, thus add ng more contusion to the scene. 
Ihe talking and milling about while a convention is in session give an 


roneous impression to television viewers everywhere, especially to view- 


in other itries. To them, it appears that democracy in the United 


+ + + 


for the individual and involves crowd rule. 
national political convention falls short of 
process fairly. ‘The citizen has little voice in 
represent him and his state in the national 
convention ate 1S presented to h m to Vv I 3 but In most cases his 
vote is a rubber stan p on a roster of already daeterm ned upon delegates. 
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women from the different states would be deprived from receiving some 
passing publicity; but still it must be remembered that people as a rule 
quickly desert their television sets when the program lags in interest 
for them. 

Shorter and more adequate political quadrennial campaigns would be 
furthered if the dates of national nominating conventions were moved 
forward toward election day, certainly to August and perhaps to Septem- 
ber. Recent years have seen great advances in the rapidity of communica- 
tion. The advent of television does away with the slow and limited 
aspects of the political campaign of fifty years ago. Long and exhausting 
campaigns are out of keeping with the tempo of the times. It has even 
been suggested that the major candidates might be limited to half a 
dozen addresses over television, in which the major claims of each party 
could be set forth clearly and without emotion before the voters. ‘These 
addresses could be repeated over tape at all hours of the day and week 
as might be judged necessary, and the rest of the national political 
campaign could be left to the work of the precinct captains in “getting 
out the vote.’”® It is likely that future years will see the national political 
convention decline in importance as a social institution, unless its pro- 


ir 


cedures are drasticall evised. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

From August 31 through September 7, 1960, Mexico City played host 
to the XI Xth International Congress of the International Institute of 
Sociology. Everywhere evident was the generosity of the Mexican govern 
ment, and the Mexican press devoted an unusual amount of space to the 
activities of the Congress. 

[his meeting constituted the first conducted by the International 
Institute of Sociology in the Western Hemisphere. 

Che Congress was eminently well organized and the communications, 
which were delivered in the native languages of the communicants, were 


simultaneously translated into English, French, and Spanish. 


ng were delegates trom twenty-one Western nations. Among 
itirim Sorokin, Robert M. Maclver, 


and Leopold von Wiese. Professor Corrado Gini, 


pating were Professors P 
President of the 
Intern itional Inst tute of So iology delivered the inaugural address as 
well as a communication, “An Put! ne of a Theory of Decolonization.’ 
Serving as Honorary President of the Congress was Dr. Jaime Torres 


Bodet, Minister of Public Education of Mexico; presiding was Me. 
\. Echanove T.; and Me. Hector Solis Quiroga served in the 
of Secretary General. 

lhe entral th me, to which the senior lelegates regularly recurred 


was the necessit for broad theoretical and integrative gener ilizations 
theory-building”’ in quite the classical tradition. Such theory building 


ration were. they felt, being systematically neg 

icademicians to the detriment of meaningful 
diftering degrees of en ph isis, Professors | . von Wiese, 
Zimmerman, J. B. Ford, and R. M. Maclver made the 
il point l 


| se,’ “quantitative,” “empirical” 


re number of contemporary sociological inquiries, they 

impaired the fruitfulness and significance of a 

deal of North eT in work. Professor Sorokin delivered a more 
uch sociological enterprises, orientated, as 

. ural science soc iology ” fashioned in the pattern 


which continually narrowed the operating basis of 


itions delivered at the Congress were, in point 

n the integralist tradition, broadening the theoretical bases of 

sociology with “field concepts’ which integrated within the compass of 
legitimate sociological 


(V. Castellano, ‘‘Svil 


concern such specialized disciplines as economy 


ppo demografi oe SV iluppo economico nelle societe 
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moderne: mecanismi di auto-requilibrazione”); animal behavior (D. 
Freedman, “The Flight Response for Critical Periods in Social Develop- 
ment,” J. P. Scott, “The Process of Socialization in Animal and Human 
Societies”) ; anthropology (A. J. Gregor, ‘Sociology and the Anthro- 
pobiological Sciences”) ; political science (A. Povifia, “Relacién Socio- 
politica entre Sociedad de Masas y Grupos de Presién,’’ C. C, Zimmer- 
man, “‘Family Systems and Revolutions’’) ; psychology ( H. El-Saaty, ‘““The 
Socio-Analysis of Personality”) ; and philosophy (K Pribram, ‘“‘Observa- 
tions on the Influence of Philosophical Principles on Social Organization,” 
enir de la Filosofia y los Métodos Socidlogicos’’ ). 
dent disposition on the part of the International 
foster broad theory construction distinguishes 
al, from its younger counterpart, the Inter- 
Association. Such a distinction supports the conten- 
)fessional associations continue to function in their 
each continuing to approach the subject matter of 
ts own orientation. International sociology, it would 
from such a difference in perspective. 
4. JAMES GREGOR 
Washington College 


PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Association will hold its 1961 meetings in 


13, 14, and 15, with the University of 


Raymond Mulligan is acting chairman of the 
Department of ry. Samuel Daykin and Lorenzo Snow will join 
the Dey; artment in the spring as associate protessor and instructor, 
respectively. James Officer has completed a study of the Mexican sub- 


+r 


son for which he received financial assistance from the 


U.S. Public Health Service and the Carnegie Corporation. William 


Lawton is continuing to develop his experimental course on theory and 
methods of social research at the lower division level. ‘The Department 
hopes to offer the Ph.D. within the next two years. 

Arizona State University. Reynold J. Ruppe, formerly of the State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed chairman of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. Michael J. Harner is on leave of absence 
for one year to do field work in eastern Peru under the auspices of the 


American Museum of Natural History. Carolyn K. Staats is conducting 
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a research project on psychological processes in language communication 
with funds from the Office of Naval Research. Carolyn K. Staats, Arthur 
Staats, and Richard Shutz have received a grant from the National 
Institutes of Mental Health for research on the social reinforcers 
involved in developing personality traits. A new museum has been 
established and increased activity in archaeology is planned. 
Brigham Young University. Wilford Smith has been promoted to the 
nk of professor. LaMar Empey is in his second year of leave for the 
study of the rehabilitation of delinquents under a Ford Foundation grant. 
Vernon Larsen also continues on leave as a consultant to the Canadian 
government and the University of Saskatchewan, Joseph Symons was on 
leave for the spring and summer quarters conducting a tour of the 
world for Brigham Young University. John Christiansen and John Payne 
spent the summer working on a research project for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. William Dyer has returned after a year with the National 
lra ning Laboratories. Glenn Vernon has been do ng field work for the 
Scouts of Amer! 
ersity of ttt umobtia. rner Cohn and Stanford Lyman 
epted appointments as assistant professor and instructor, respec 
ively. Anthony Richmond irgh is spending a year in the 
Department as a Canada Council Fellow, primarily devoting his time to 
Robson continues his studies of 
cademic career. B. R. Blishen 


ture. and K. D. Naegele is 


nedicine as a social institution and on Canadian children. 


versity of California (Los Angeles). Donald R. Cressey, who has 


nted acting dean of the Division of the Social Sciences, 
ws of the International Criminological Society at The 
gue in September. Social Status and Leadership, by Melvin Seeman, 
monograph in the Ohio State Leadership Series, has been published. 
R ilph lurner has been elected to the ex if committee of the American 
Sociological Association and chairman of the Section on Social Ps) 
chology. Eshref ev] Y, protessor emeritus has been rec alled to active 
service. Oscar Grusky has received a grant from the Graduate School of 
Business Administration for the study of determinants of career mobility 
among professional managers. Wendell Bell, Melville Dalton, and 
William Robinson are on sabbatical leave for the fall semester, 1960. 
University of California (Santa Barbara). Robert H. Billigmeier has 
returned to his duties in the Department after spending a year’s sabbatical 
leave studying the persistence of the Romansh language in Switzerland. 


Patrick J. McGillivray has joined the staff for 1960-61 as a part-time 
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replacement for Charles B. Spaulding, who is devoting the majority of 
his time to his work as dean of the Division of Letters and Science. 

California State Polytechnic College (San Luis Obispo). Michael J. 
O’Leary has just returned from sabbatical leave. 

California Western University. Marshon DePoister has joined the 
Department and has been made chairman of the Division of Behavioral 
Sciences. 

University of Hawati. Tamme Wittermans, formerly head of the 
Educational Department of the Museum of Ethnology in Rotterdam, 
has joined the staff permanently after a year as visiting professor. Andrew 
W. Lind is on leave for the current academic year on a Fulbright award. 
He is at Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok, Thailand. C. K. Cheng 
is in Japan for the fall semester, on sabbatical leave. Milton Yinger will 
be visiting professor of sociology in the spring semester. Otomar J. Bartos 
has returned after spending a year at Harvard and Columbia on a Social 
Science Research Council postdoctoral award. George Yamamoto has 
returned to the Department after a year of research studying Nisei 
lawyers, made possible by a John Hay Whitney fellowship. With the 
development of the East-West Center and an International College made 


possible by an initial appropriation of ten million dollars from Congress, 


the Department looks forward to strengthening its graduate program. 


University of Idaho. Virgil J. Olson has accepted a position on the 
al Washington College. M[hyra Minnis resigned to accept 
Fernando State College. Mrs. Evelyn Montague has 
iff. Harry Harmsworth has been elected President 
west Council on Family Relations. 

Beach State College. The new chairman of the Sociology Depart- 
is William Hartman. George Korber will study the subject of 
conflict between administrators and faculty members. He will be on 
sabbatical leave during the spring semester of 1961. Mr. Hamid Zahedi, 
who is completing his doctoral program at the University of Southern 

California, will replace Professor Korber during his absence. 

Montana State University. Gordon Browder was visiting professor 
of sociology at the University of Alberta during the past summer. Mason 
Griff has returned to the campus after a year’s leave, during which he 
served as visiting professor at Brandeis University. Albert Heirich has 
joined the staff as instructor. Ray Gold continues his study of small 
businessmen in Montana. Dallas Reed has left the Department to study 


differential institutional images at Montana State Prison. 
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Neu VWexico. Helen Ellis has retired as professor ot 
ial work. David Varley, formerly of the University of 
ad of the Sociology Department. Charles Woodhouse has 
irtment. Robert Taylor has accepted a position at Kansas 
Fruitland, New Mexico, by Tom Sasaki, has been 
shed by the Cornell l niversity Press. 
New Mexico Highlan University. Clark S. Knowlton has been 
appointed to the Executive Committee of the Rocky Mountain Social 


Science Council for a three-year term. 


Occidental ollege. The Department king under a Haynes 


in exploratory study of self-perception and com 


urban Mexican-Americans. The research is 


two vears and should be ready for publication 


Joel V. Berreman returns full time to the 
two years as a research associate with the Oregon 
ition of Mental Hospital Patients. Robert Dubin 

h protessor afte ar as Ford visiting 

ral sciences, Schoc ‘ommerce, University of 

John Foskett and Walter ° tin have completed 
t] study of adjustmer derly persons to the old-age 
Foundation and the 

rch. Martin ts also 

itional ‘Television, i three 

nal Defense Education Act. Robert 

te professor. Ted T. Jitodai 


yrs. A. H. Halsey of 


for the summer 


is joined the staff as instructor. 
Johnson and Sydney Willhelm 


he position 


en h is accepted t 
Research, but will continue part time in the 
F. Dale Freeman has resigned as chairman of 
vote full time to teaching and research; Donald 
appo nted to epl ice him. 
University. New ippointments to the Dep: rtment 
ology an Anthropology In | ide assistant professors Phillips 


David A. Ward. Willis E. Sibley, and Virgil Williams, and 
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instructors William W. Erbe. Richard Ogles, and Robert A. Littlewood. 
John D. Lillywhite was promoted to the rank of professor. Dr. Lilly- 
white IS currently serving on the State Board ot Prison ‘Terms and 


Paroles, and will return to the Department in February, 1961. Joel B. 


I 
Governor’s Advisory Council on Expendi- 


Montag le 1s serving on th 


tures. Paul Landis has been appointed to the Federal Hospital Council. 


Walter Slocum has returned from Pakistan and John B. Edlefsen has 
gone back to Pakistan. James Short continues on leave at the University 
of Chicago Delinquency Project. Vernon Davies is conducting a study 


“under-achievers” at Washington State University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


BEING MARRIED. By Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill. With chapters in 
collaboration with Sylvanus M. Duvall. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1960, pp. 430+ Appendices A and B and Index. 


collaboration of both the Duvalls and the 
ition ot two whole families who 
lies every where.” It is directed 
+} 


apter begins wi 


| a number 


id is developed around the 


‘mely frank and con prehen 
Choosing Your Mate, and 
int chapters deal with Sex Structure and 
and Morals. The first section closes with 
nd division is given over to such subjects 
x to In-Laws, Living on Your Income, and 
r discusses divorce and is followed by Strength- 
How children are born and how they may be 
answer traditional questions. The final chapter, Finding 

gious Roots, points to the values of spiritual resources. 
Each chapter is followed by up-to-date references, both in books and 
iodicals. There are many illustrations: statistics, graphs, outline 
photographs. It might be said that the book is “‘clinical’’ 
its approach and development. It includes physiological facts and 


charts, fully explained; but it goes much further. The book undertakes 
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to clarify the individual obligation for integrity in all human relation 
ships. Moral precepts are stated in terms of the responsibility for either 
helpful or destructive results in relation to personality and to human 
elfare. Maturity of social attitudes toward oneself, toward other 
ns, and toward life itself is pointed up as basic in the happiness of 
1uman being. 
oe al 


ewer agrees that these aspects of presenting to young people 


ce in the relationships between the sexes are not always 


However the book raises the question of how and when self 
1 


and self-control can be taught. Undoubtedly, as the authors 


the growing-up process is influenced to a high degree by the 


patterns of behavior and of associations within and without the 


ind especially by the et! | and religious ideals and 
The individual’s life philosophy is evident 
af ol } 


I re of the home reflects 


e young persons’ ideas and 
complex of cultural traditions and 
ps. It would be interesting 
students and other young adults if 

n evaluation of this volume. 
offered in Appendix A, which gives a list of 
locations. and the chief counselor in each; and in 
} shes the names n iddresses of Premarit il, 


Counsel ng res 


TOMORROW WILL BE SOBER. By Lincoln Williams. NewYork: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960, pp. vii+208 


Alcohol sn Is a Disease 1¢e author, an 
bes ettor » subs tute ; cientifi ora moral 


Follow ng thi he des ribes 


mptoms through recognizable 


ithor points out that “whole 

those afflicted, have a chance 

Iwo chapters are devoted to the most common disorders 

s, cirrhosis of the liver, and 

neuromental condition ich as delirium tremens, acute alcoholic hallu 
cinosis, and Korsakoff’s Psychosis 

Under ‘“‘Physical Treatment,” the uses of conditioned reflex therapy, 

apomorphine, and antabuse are explained. In discussing psychological 


treatment. various single-factor theories of alcoholism are examined and 
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rejected. The author advances no causation theory of his own, but points 
to growing professional consensus that lack of self-esteem is the most 
important common emotional factor in the development of addictive 


drinking. 
The last chapter, written by a member of Alcoholics Anonymous and 


a pastor, sets forth the respective functions of A.A. and religion in 


rehabilitation. In summary, alcoholism is viewed as a serious, complex 


disease, developing out of multiple, intricately related causes. It has no 


cure, and recovery can only be in terms o complete abstinence. 


This valuable little book should be available, not only to problem 


lrinkers but to those who live with them and aid in their treatment. In 


view of its limitations in scope, scientific detail, and documentation, it 
has only general interest to the serious student of alcoholism. 


HARRY C. HARMSWORTH 
University of Idaho 


THE WASTE MAKERS. By Vance Packard. New York: David McKay 
Company, 1960, pp. x+340. 


this book is sounded in the first chapter, when the 


| luction and consumption 


pressures to expand | 
to create a hyperthyrwid economy that can be 


tant stimulation of the people and their leaders to 
peo] 


th the nation’s resources.”’ A vicious circle is described 


speeded-up production with profits for the promoters, then 


imption to use up the increased production, with people 
resort to many kinds of wastefulness. The system 


to 

> more wasteful.” 

ple of this wasteful promotional procedure to which 
America ire being subjected is described in the chapter entitled, ‘How 
to Outmode +000 Vehicle in Two Years.’ An explanatory quotation 
from Business eck is given, namely, “One of the strangest, yet best 
recognized, secrets of Detroit is ‘planned obsolescence,,—new mcedel every 
year.’ By planned obsolescence is meant the advertiser's emphasis on 
getting people to become dissatisfied, for example, with a perfectly good 
mobile by making it “‘out of style.”” New status can be 


ss 


two-year-old auto 
acquired by buying this year’s model, even at the expense of sacrificing 
the excellent two-vyear- ld model. 

American life is being unprecedentedly saturated “with pleas, hints, 
and other inducements to buy.” The dimensions of the current selling 
efforts “are becoming a national problem.” Again Business Week is 


quoted as follows: “it looks as though all our business forces are bent 
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evervone or rrow. Spend. Buy. Waste. Want.’ Some 
“over-commercialization’ on the American 


} 


'$ome suggested cou ses’’ to be pursued are 
and “restoring a large 
hor makes a strong argument 
»bsolescence”’ and what it is 


E.S.B. 


THE AMERICAN VOTER By Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1960, pp. viii-t 73 


te is a product ot 

of Michigan. It is the 

1948. That its findings 

the following 

tions of the report: 

party identification, 

ire and the problem 

groupings, the role of 
vements 

uch an array of 

ject have been 


or tne electorate 


Throughout the report, 


human beings either as 
1ances the usefulness of 


].E.N. 


ORIGINS OF ALCOHOLISM. By William McCord and Jean McCord 


Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960, pp. xi+193. 


ortu : to the 
Youth Project trom 
longitudinal study. ‘Their re 
rban, relatively lower class 
ibjec ts had bec ome ali ohol cs. 
groups, certain physiological, 
which distinguish the alco 
nct type before the onset of the disorder. 
authors found that well-adjusted parents, charac- 


iffection for each other and _ their 
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offspring, and acceptance of their roles, reared children who seldom 


ted to alcoholism. Conversely, the highest percentages of 


became addi 
alcoholics came from families in which parental instability, together with 


certain social factors, helped produce in the children an abnormal amount 
of internal stress. All things equal, the probability of alcoholism appeared 


in direct proportion to the number of stress-provoking components in 
one’s family background. 


A unique feature ot the study was the comparison of ( 1) the genesis 


of alcoholism with the causes of nonalcoholic criminality and (2) the 


personality pattern of prealcoholics in childhood with that in adulthood. 


The research is oriented predominantly around family interrelationships. 


While there is little doubt that such relationships are primary in per- 


sonality development, as well as in personality disorganization, the study 


leaves us wondering to what extent origins of alcoholism might also be 


traced to neighborhood and peer group influences. On the whole, the 


] 


authors have prod an excellent scientific study, by virtue of which 


uc ed 


nethod and theory in studying alcoholism have been well advanced. 


I 


HARRY C. HARMSWORTH 
University of Idaho 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN RURAL SOCIETY. By Everett M. Rogers. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960, pp. xii+490. 


textbook on rural sociology emphasizes social change 


hich is both practical and realistic. Basic sociological 


‘fined functionally for the author’s exposi- 


1 
re Deen de Ml 


with social change as its central theme. Among 


concepts 


tion oT 1 


the concepts basic in » structuring of the course are culture, personality, 


social yup relationships, social classes, and institutions, 


ill of which have been subject to social change. Specific areas of change 


»f rural and surburban communities, the rural 


are described 


family, the rural schools, the functions of farmer organiza 


tions as pressure groups, the influence of government agricultural agencies 
and the growing dependence on Uncle Sam, and challenging changes in 
the business of farming. 

Along with these changes, new rural social problems have arisen; new 
methods of communication affect the spread of agricultural technology ; 


and agriculture has to be adjusted to superabundance of crops, population 


changes, international programs, and, not least, to regional changes and 


United States. Clearly, placing emphasis on social 


trends within the 
rural society makes this course more meaningful and dynamic. 
J-E.N. 


change in 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DELINQUENTS AND NONDELIN- 
QUENTS. By Clara Chassell Cooper. Portsmouth, Ohio: The Psycho- 


logical Service Center Press, 1960, pp. vit 240. 


rces utilized in this comparative study of the results of in- 


inguents and nondelinquents in paired feeble-minded 
i 


groups are limited to those published prior to 
studies may be found in Psychological Abstracts 
he major findings regarding the differences in 

us of the paired delinquents and 

Ihe reports and estimates 

ad, particularly England 

the studies and 

each, the 
expec ted, 
deficient 

with the 

[his is part I y true » sex offenders 

Possibly the most valuable the summary 

that a wide range of studies 1 d and compared. 


M.H.N. 


THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD. The Cie snces in Historical Per- 
spective. By Thomas N. Bonner, Duane W. Hill, and George L. Wilber. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J Prentice-Hall, I: 1960, pp. xiii-+594. 


themes around 
ductory ch ipter they organize 
ollows: the world of 
n world, our growing 
and conflict, and 
ition. Maximum aids for 
unusual illustrations are 
in writing each chapter 
al terms are avoided. 

n discussing local, national, 
family receives limited treat 
{ in World). A special 
its patterns. The concluding 
the search for international 

plendid conclusion. At least 
students to consider. 


E.S.B. 
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TABOO. A STUDY OF MALAGASY CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS. By 
Jgrgen Rund. New York: The Humanities Press (Oslo University Press 
copyright, 1960, translated from the Norwegian by Rev. Jon Egil Ofstad), 
pp. viii+325. 

[In this monograph concerning the taboos of the Malagasy people of 
Madagascar, not only are the taboos clearly stated and described, but also 
the rites, ceremonies, and sacrifices connected with them. The taboos are 
thus seen as culture complexes functioning in the Malagasy culture 
context. T’he report is rich in details, but here one can only indicate the 
range of the categories concerned: taboos or expectations associated with 
hospitality, authority and seniority, plant and animal taboos, building 
houses and founding villages, the Malagasy tomb, burial taboos, fetish 
taboos, marriage taboos and sexual restrictions, pregnancy and birth, rules 
concerning circumcision, and several other categories. 

Taboos are usually thought of as negatives—‘“Thou shalt not’’—but 
the author also refers to many forms of positive expectations of behavior. 
Of special interest are the author’s explanations of the taboos and related 
norms as functional elements in Malagasy culture as a whole. It is well 
known that legal codes, whether ancient or modern, reveal many aspects 
of the mode of life of a people, and in this monograph the analysis of 
the complex taboo system is likewise culturally revealing. The report is 
interesting throughout and a first-rate contribution to ethnological 

J-E.N. 


THE TRAGEDY OF APARTHEID. A Journalist's Experiences in the South 
African Riots. By Norman Phillips. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, 1960, pp. 217. 


As Foreign News Editor for the Toronto Star, the author has had 


wide experience in describing social conditions under a variety of circum- 


stances. In this book, he gives an eye-witness account of the circumstances 
under which race riots have occurred in the year 1960 in the Union of 
South Africa, where “the irresistible force of African nationalism was in 
full collision with the implacable structure of Apartheid.” The author 
found that the quality of education for the natives was low, and that it 
s planned to keep the Bantu a Bantu and not allow him to become a 
member of the white community. He describes widespread insecuricy and 
uncertainty among the Bantus and related natives,'and concludes that 
the natives are not being treated as human beings. 


The author refers to the Union of South Africa as being ‘“‘a police 
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iy be inducing 


issions likely lestroy le ent cial, political, and economi 


of the th Africa would reverse 


ion of the natives, per 


is a scientific study. 
ever, it documents well 
situation in South 


-S.B. 


RACE RELATIONS AND AMERICAN LAW ty Jack Greenberg. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959, pp. 481. 


ed States explains 

il tensions observable 
I] it the law of 
e, and how it operates. 
tality before the 

itions in the 

have failed 
ommodations 


ition housing 


actu il cases ind 
readable ane 
within the 


i uniquely 


NEW NIGERIAN ELITI By Hugh H id Mabel M. Smythe. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1960, pp 196. 


this one, for Nigeria 

elite are defined as 

id who are judged 

or economic spheres.”’ 

ire estimated to be from 20 

“the marginal elite.”’ Intensive 

ence to 156 of the persons 
men and 5, women). 


development of the elite 
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are analyzed: urbanization, westernization, and political developments. 
Each of these factors and their modes of operation are carefully described. 
All three favor the growth of the new elite. This is the most important 
sector of the book. 

The personal and social characteristics of the elite are depicted exten- 
sively. I'wo status levels of elite were found: a broad general category of 
elite and “the more select upper-level of elite.’ A divisiveness exists 
among the elite on the basis of “tribal jealousies and prejudices,” and of 
“narrow regional and provincial views.” If the elite can overcome their 
disunity, they can “exert influence in the direction of a national govern- 
ment which draws strength, rather than weakness, from its diversity.” 
As the elite class grows more stable, a decline “in social mobility may be 
expected.” The elite class is stili essentially in a pioneer stage; its future 
effectiveness remains to be seen. As far as this study goes, it is to be 


ommended highly. E.S.B. 


THE RELIGION OF JAVA. By Clifford Geertz. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1960, pp. xvi 392. 


Although Java’s population than ninety per cent Moslem, 
mificant var ns are known to exist in rituals. beliefs, and social 
ilues. These nces are associated with the five major occupational 
types which represen e Javanese population. The present study has 
been based or servations recorded by the author in Modjokuto, a 
community in e nt Java, where the three main social-structural 


nuclei are the | re, the market, and the government bureaucracy. 


lhree main religi S raditions ilso ire characteristic in Modjokuto 


occupational affiliations: the abangan variant, 
rel gion”’ largely representative orf the poorer 
peasantry ; the santri ich is more Islamic in nature and is characteris- 
tl main I urban trading classes and some of the wealthier 
peasants ; he prijaji, which emphasizes both Hindu and Buddhist 
elements and I d chiefly to the educated, urban upper classes, 
part ula 1e civil servant group. 
he au r points out many details wherein these three religious 
iriants differ or conflict in beliefs, rituals, ideological background, in- 
ternal organization, educational system, administration, in so far as these 
ind other attributes are comparable. He also points out ways in which 
there are elements of similarity and harmony. Thus this treatise on the 
religion of Java reveals fundamental institutional interrelationships other 
than those of the Moslem religion. he book is an important contribution 


to the sociology of religion. j-E.N. 
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THE POWER STRUCTURE IN A RURAL COMMUNITY. The case of 
Mutsuzarva Mura. Edited by Social Science Research Institute, Inter- 
national Christian University. Tokyo: International Christian University, 


1960, pp. 45. 


Chis document is “a reduced English version of the Japanese report 


of 515 pages published in 1959 under the title of Power Structure in a 
Rural Community.’ There are three brief independent parts. The first 
deals with the changes in social relations and structure before and after 
World War II in a given Japanese community. The second part considers 
the differentiation of the peasantry in the postwar period. The third 


section discusses the power structure in a village by analyzing administra- 
A strong tendency toward democracy is noted, but tradi 
elements still function in Japanese rural communities. 


E.S.B. 


EXPLORING THE WAYS OF MANKIND. By Walter Goldschmidt. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960, pp. xviii-+700. 


developed in the textual 

readin nprise this excellent text 

represent the views of eminent scholars, some of the 

ieir respective fields, but most of them are contem 

in thei spec ialties. I] rtee! ctions of the book have 

in a sequen 1g topical concepts are 

family, groups, status 

and society. All of these 

h the concern of sociology 

nthropology. 

to which the readings are concerned with the patterns of 

peoples reveals the inthro 

Inasmuch as the work deals 

1 intensively with ways of mankind, or behavior, which 

been institutionalized in some form or other in societies ranging 

the primitive to the civilized, sociologists searching for meanings 

utions at different levels of cultural attainment will find 

nd stimulating. The general and the specific are well 

trated throughout h the author’s introduction to 

each section and in the accompanying readings. This is not the place to 

draw distinctions between social anthropology and sociology; it is a 

pleasure to note that these disciplines have so much of common interest. 

Surely the reading appeal of this book should not be limited to college 
students. J.E.N. 
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THE PEOPLE THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. By J. W. Schulte Nordholt. 
Translated by M. B. Van Wijngaarden. New York: Ballantine Books, 
Inc., 1960, pp. 346. 


This book was published in the Netherlands in 1956 and has had a 
wide reading in Europe. The new paperback edition will have extensive 
attention wherever English is read. Its sixteen chapters, written by Dr. 
Nordholt, who spent four years in the United States gathering data, cover 
three and a half centuries of history, beginning with The Slave Trade 


and concluding with Little Rock and a chapter on the Outlook for 


Tomorrow. The author depicts the gross and inhuman treatment 
accorded the Negro race under slavery, and since, in objective terms. 
As a summary, he concludes with Margaret Walker’s poem, “For My 
People.” The author has presented a dark chapter with a hopeful pre- 
diction, for he asserts that “a new day is dawning in America,” as 
illustrated by “the decisions of the Supreme Court, the growing liberalism 
in the South, the changed economic circumstances, the clear pronounce- 
ments of the church.” These provide ‘courage for tomorrow,” but it is 


] 


not certain “when that tomorrow will actually arrive. E.S.B. 


CHEROKEES AT THE CROSSROADS. By John Gulick. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1960, pp. xviii+202. 


Many books and articles have been written about the old Cherokee 
culture, but this monograph’s purpose is to describe and interpret the 
present-day ways of life of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians. 
Cherokee culture is reported as it is, taking into account all practices 
whether they appear to be old Cherokee customs or not. The purpose 
was in part to ascertain why the old and the new exist together and in 
what combinations they do so. In this sense the Cherokees are at a 
transitional cultural crossroad. 

The monograph begins with a description of the Cherokee Reserva- 
tion, its administrative structures and their history, and its general 
economic conditions. Part II deals with settlements, households, demo- 
graphic and survival factors, techniques of communication which have 
leveloped, and unique culture patterns. Part III deals witk the dynamics 
of the conservative value system that persists in Cherokee culture. Though 
this report does not sparkle with its exposition of data, it is objective and 
will be of value as a record of the contemporary transitional phase of the 


Cherokee way of life. J.E.N. 
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THE NATURE AND TYPES OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. By Don 
Martindale. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, pp. xiv+560. 


lhe general objective of this treatise is “‘to review and bring up to date 
the general picture of sot ologi al theories, or, to be more explicit, those 
theories which the author holds to be deserv ng of serious consideration. 
Nondeserv ng, tor instance, are the reogrT: } il, racialistic and biolo- 


gist theories, although the last of these may of some grounds of debate 


ig nonacceptance if it be held that man’s social life is ever de- 


pendent upon the state of his physical and mental well-being at any 


moment. 
tt only well based and 


] 1 1 ese A lays th sce > | 
developed in a manner that displays the essence anc 


1¢€ theor les presented. | } e€ Se lec ted theo: ies are grouped 
six general headings, namely é ling with positivistic-organl 
tionalism. ‘The first of 


these attempted to link organicism, * e tenden in thought to construct 


the world on an organic model, ith ivism, a type ot 


thinking “which attempts to explain the world i ‘rms of experience.’ 


Comte, Spencer, and Ward are listed a » original founders who 
ond of 
apted 

lassical stage Tonnies, Durkhe and Redfield. ‘The conflict 


school raced n age! (,eorge B. Vold, ot whom 


1 1 
1e synthesis of these two factors. This school was brought to 


idale says: le | t ¢ flict theorist in present day North 


lrawing its primary inspiration from some 
Western philosophical rationalism,” came into its own 
Georg Simmel, finding able exponents in America 
and Burgess. Social behaviorism, viewing 

of interacting individuals, was responsible for 

as a special subdiscipline.”’ Its discussions 
varieties, pluralistic behavior and symbolic 
leveloping a more “precise definition of the 


of pluralistic behaviorism.”’ Still another and third branch 

action for its theme with Max Weber starred. With 

uis branch, Martindale avers that the deficiencies in social 

action theory “lie primarily in the failure to provide genuine theoretical 
the fundamental concept of social action to social 


transitions trom 


struc ture.” 
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In discussing functionalism, rightly pointed out are its four major 
> - 


forms, i.e., in a mathematical sense, as a useful activity, as appropriate 


] } 


activity, and as system-determined and system-sustaining activity. And it 
must be said that some of the sociologists are quite unaware of which 
form they are using at any one time. Two major schools have developed 
along the line of functionalism, one designated by the author as macro- 
functionalist, the other as micro-functionalist, the unit of determination 
being either large scale or small scale. Pareto and Znaniecki belong to the 
former, with Merton, Parsons, and Homans, while Lewin, Bales, Cart- 
wright, and Zander are listed as belonging to the latter; these, with 
others, “have been the bearers of a strong tradition of sociological 
experimentation.” 

Since the analysis of sociological theory in the book has been carried 


out by means of classifying the schools, it probably will invite comparison 


with Sorokin’s 1928 scholarly and classic arrangement of schools of 


th undertake to furnish the origins and significances of their 
schools of theory. Sorokin, with his European background, reached far 
deeper into the past. Finally, it may seem strange to some sociologists 
that the contributions um to the theory of regionalism and those 
of Bogardu ( he phenomenon of social distance have not been 


mentioned M.J.V. 


rHE SOCIAL PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. By K. G. Collier. New York: 


The Humanities Press Inc., 1959, pp. xv +235. 


hallenging book for anyone interested in the significance of 
world of today. The author evaluates the role 
ind some of the reasons for the controversies that 
exist regarding the social purposes of education. 

The book is divided into four parts. In Part I the author discusses 
the challenge of many chara teristics of society today: the massive social 
changes taking place at a fantastically rapid pace and the resulting social 
problems that have developed. Modern communities have increased in 
scale and in the direction of centralized control. There has also been an 
increase in the loss of cohesion, especially in villages and small towns. 
Attitudes and values are in the process of rapid change in relation to 
authority and tradition; there is uncertainty regarding the ends of life; 
people have lost in some measure the understanding and feeling of security 
that comes “from belonging to a community that generates strong ties 


of loyalty and friendship.” 
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In Part II the author points to certain social and civic “virtues” that 
underlie sound educational objectives, namely, (1) a desire for good 
personal relationships with other people and a habit of friendly coopera- 
tion; (2) initiative, resourcefulness, and adaptability of not only indi- 
viduals but also small groups; (3) a sense of public duty or responsibility 
to one’s community; (4) capacity to work with superior authorities; and 

5) competence in the exercise of one’s occupational and civic responsi- 
bilities. In regard to private ‘‘virtues’”’ he includes (1) a private sense of 
duty, (2) endurance, and (3) integrity. The author also stresses the 


importance of a knowledge « - munity and its resources for every 


teacher: the values, \victions, climate of opinion, adult outlook both 
local and national, all of which form the background from which the 
student community springs. 

In Part III the development of values and attitudes in the growing 
personality is traced in relation to the self and cons ience and learning. 
thical presuppositions are explored n relation to the basis 
} 


Scientific and e 
of the scientific approa h to reality and the relation of the social sciences 
values. 
The final section of the book is concerned with certain educational 
principles: (1) authority and discipline, (2) authority and participation, 
(3 the rhythm of learning, a: In rrity. There is also a section 


lat Lise usses science and general educz 


( 
The author develops his points of view ricalls 1 he uses case 


histor es, other authorities, and excery from liter: re as illustrative 


CECIL EVV ARSEN 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES. Prepared by 
Edwin D. Goldfield, Chief, Statistical Reports Division, Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of Commerce. Washington, D.C.: 


Superintendent of Documents, 1960, pp. xxxiv+1,052. 8lst Annual Edition, 


Statistical Abstract has long been an indispensable source book 

rmation on important subjects. The 1960 edition contains more 
than 1,200 statistical tables, over 40 charts, a bibliography of sources, 
and a subject index. The statistical data were supplied by more than 150 
government agencies, private firms, and research organizations, Many of 
the sections deal with economic data and governmental affairs. The 
sections dealing with population data, vital statistics, immigration and 
emigration, law enforcement, labor force and employment, income and 
expenditures, social insurance and welfare services, and communication 


are of spec ial interest to sociologists. 
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Limitation of space prevents an intensive review of the data presented. 
A few salient items will illustrate significant trends of selected areas of 
statistical data. The population of the United States has steadily in- 


creased at an accelerated rate, especially in the lower age brackets. Total 


births per year have exceeded the four-million mark since 1953, with an 


estimated total of 4,249,000 births in 1959, representing a rate of 24.1 
per 1,000 population. Although total deaths per year have exceeded one 
and one-half million since 1954, the rate was 9.4 per 1,000 population in 
1959.. The natural increase was 3,654,000 over the preceding year, the 
largest net increase in our history. The total number of aliens admitted 
last year was 1,285,631 (260,686 immigrants and 1,024,945 nonimmi- 
grants) and 885,909 departed, leaving a net gain of 399,722. 

Marriages during 1959 totaled 1,494,000; divorces, 396,000; house- 
holds, 51,302,000; families, 44,202,000; and married couples, 39,529,000 

all of which represented increases over the preceding year. The trend 
toward early marriages is still in evidence. The increased birth rate and 
the increase in marriages, especially by the young, portend increased 
enrollment in schools. From 1950 to 1959 the total school enrollment 
increased from 30,276,000 to 44,370,000. The population in the age 
bracket from 5 34, usually regarded as the school age, increased from 
68,570,000 to 79,974,000 during that period, and the proportion of the 
school age group actually enrolled in schools increased from 44.2 to 55.5 
per cent 

The total number of persons in the civilian labor f exceeded 
68,473,000, of whom 64,267,000 were gainfull, employ ed and 4,206,000 
were unemployed as of March, 1960. Employment in agriculture declined 
from 8,265,000 to 4,565,000 from 1947 to 1960, whereas employment 
in nonagricultural industries increased from 49,557,000 to 59,702,000 
during that period. The number of women employed has nearly doubled 
since 1940, and nearly three times as many married women as single 
women are in the labor force now. Gross national product (total national 
output of goods and services at market prices) was estimated to be 
$480,000,000,000 in 1959 compared with $285,000,000,000 in 1950 and 
$100,000,000,000 in 1940. The per capita personal income for 1959 was 
$2,149 compared with $1,506 for 1950 and $596 for 1940, The average 
family personal income after the deduction of federal individual income 
tax was $5,880 in 1959. Alaska and Hawaii were not included in these 
comparative statistics. 

These are only a few of the numerous statistical items included in the 
current issue, but they indicate certain significant trends. Data pertaining 


to other phases of American life are likewise revealing. M.H.N. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP. By Hanan C. Selvin. Glencoe, III: 
The Free Press, 1960, pp. ix+270 
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of getting or analyzing data may lead to the modification of existing 
theory and to new areas of theoretic interest. This is borne out success- 
fully in the report and should indicate the need for more studies on how 
the effects of leadership depend upon the characteristics of the followers 
and, then, a complementary study of how the characteristics of both 
leaders and followers relate to each other. At any rate, here are some 


interesting vistas of the leadership field. M.J.V. 


NEW FORMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: THEIR ORIGIN, PRE- 
VENTION AND TREATMENT. General Report of the Second United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders (London, August 8-20, 1960). By Wolf Middendorff. New 
York: Department of Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 1960, 
pp. iv+154. 


This report covers the recent increases and decreases in juvenile de- 


linquency in the leading countries of the world, the new forms of delin- 
quency, some of the determining factors, and research and prevention, It 
was prepared by Judge Wolf Middendorf, Federal Republic of Germany, 
on the basis of material provided chiefly by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. Data were requested with respect to all regions of the world, 


primarily from national correspondents and 


representatives of nongovern- 
mental organizations (over thirty in all), and from published reports. 
A bibliography of 259 references is included. 

Statistical reports indicate that juvenile delinquency is increasing in 
nearly all countries that submitted reports. Countries like Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Canada reported slight decreases. The new forms of 
delinquency are really not new in that they have not existed previously, 
but certain forms of law violation have recently become more acute. The 
forms of delinquency which most countries reported as being serious, and 
especially noted by the respondents, are: (1) offenses against property, 
oy 


especially the stealing of vehicles; (2) traffic violations; (3) group forms 


of delinquency; (4) gang activities; (5) vandalism; (6) sex offenses; 
and (7) alcoholism and drug addiction, especially the consumption of 
liquor. Stealing vehicles and traffic violations seem to be almost universal 
deviant activities among youth. New types of delinquent groups and 
gang activities are also widespread, such as the “Halbstarke” (half 
matured) of Germany, the ‘““Teddy Boys” of England, the “Hooligans” 
of Poland and Russia, and the “Bodgies” and “‘Widgies” (girls) of 


Australia and New Zealand. Gang activities are found in nearly all 


parts of the world, but they have changed somewhat in organization and 


activities, with more mass (crowd) types of activities, especially rowdism 
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and vandalism. Not only have sex delinquencies increased, but juveniles 
start at an earlier age. The consumption of alcohol has increased most 
extensively. For instance, in Sweden the number of boys who had taken 
drinks before the age of seventeen years tripled (14 to 43 per cent) and 
among the girls the increase was fivefold (6 to 30 per cent) from 1937 
to 1954. The use of narcotics among juveniles is less extensive than the 
consumption of liquor, partly because of the combined efforts of agencies 
to control narcotic addiction. 

The discussion of determining factors centers on the biological, psy- 
chological, and sociological factors, but the material presented is not 
extensive. Considerable attention is given to research-based treatment 
programs and preventive measures. New treatment procedures in courts, 


, ' 
probation and parole, institutions, and group work are given special 


attention. Prediction research is likewise stressed. On the whole, this 
report is one of the most significant reviews of delinquency trends in the 
major countries of the world. M.H.N. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIME. By David Abrahamsen, M.D. New York 


Columbia University Press, 1960, pp. xiv+358. 


Chis book presents a fresh psychiatric approach to serious problems of 
criminology and penology, its emphasis being on emotional and psycho- 
logical factors in the criminal situation. > author insists that personal- 
ity, family tension, and psychosomatic disorders must be regarded as 
fundamental while dealing with juvenile or adult offenders. Even the 
classification of offenders must be based upon personal psychiatric- 
psychological factors, situational envi ne! factors, and a combina 
tion of 1 psychological and situational elements. This is shown 
objectively in chapters dealing with juvenile delinquency, the acute and 
the chronic offender, the sex offender, the personality of the murderer. 
Ihus oriented, the author believes the solution to the crime problem lies 
in rehabilitation and prevention rather than in prevalent practices of 
actual or threatened retaliation or punishment. 

‘The intere of the psychiatrist and the court may at times conflict, 
although both of them must endeavor to uphold the law, protect the 
defendant and society, and see that justice is done and proper punishment 
meted out to the guilty. However, the psychiatrist is credited with look- 
ing further than the usual court procedure in favoring treatment of the 


offender so that he may be rehabilitated and become a useful member of 


society when released. The psychiatrist thus points the way for humani- 


tarian reforms in the criminal law. J-E.N. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Clarence Schettler. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, pp. ix+534. 


Pointing out specifically that communication is the essence of public 
opinion, this book is finely conceived and offers a nice coverage of well- 
chosen areas in the domain of public opinion. The presentation begins 
with two chapters dealing with comparative discussions on the nature of 
public opinion and semantic difficulties encountered in the reception of 
ideas designed to influence the making of it. Eleven characteristics of 
modern communication are considered, namely, the factors of speed, 
liffusion, range of media, permanency of recording events, general and 
specic universes ot discourse, simultaneous presentation of ideas over 
wide areas, semantic blockages, condensed versions of facts or forms of 
intormation ntegration of communication trom varied sources, concen- 
tration of control, and focal points from which dissemination of materials 
emanates. 

Part I11 deals with the media of communication, and singled out for 
chapter heading 


s and discussions are: discussion groups, the visual arts, 
newspapers, books and periodicals, motion pictures and stage dramas, and 
radio and television. These chapters contain materials that are both 
significant and relevant for the manufacture of public opinion and in 
themselves n distinctive contributions. Another chapter that is 
especially good deals with coercion in the making of opinion. The last 
three portions of the book treat of the public opinion groups in action, 
itional approach, and research—the latter including some critical 

ng and testing procedures. As written, the book is a 
nd clarity which should enhance its communicative 


M.J.V. 


THE MINNESOTA COMMUNITY. Country and Town in Transition. By 
Lowry Nelson. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1960, 


pp. 175+-viii. 


The sociological and,community changes that have taken place in 
Minnesota during the past 100 years are given in this book. Nelson’s 
analysis of these years shows the institutional, population, economic, and 
farming developments in the various areas of the state. Minnesota is 
analyzed as an expanded community with several facets of its develop- 
ment and growth being given. The material presented includes the 
changing uses of land, changes in farm size and farm specialization, the 


changing rural community, the differing age distribution, the national 


origins and cultures of the population and the present blend, the family 
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patterns and changes over the years, the level of living and its change, 
the educational patterns and changes of the past century, the roles and 
development of the local government, the evolution of the religious life 
and institutions, the rural cutover problem area, and a final chapter on 
the future prospects as the author sees them. 

The essential transition found from analysis was from a predominantly 
rural population to a population with more than 50 per cent living in 
urban areas. Education has become more specialized. Church membership 
is growing faster than the population while the number of churches has 
decreased, and average size of congregation has increased. ‘The importance 
of county governments has grown. More people are enjoying more of the 
amenities of life than formerly. This study makes an important contri- 
bution to the study of social trends. Students of social change, rural 
sociology, urbanization, and general sociology have unlimited opportuni- 
ties for research as a result of these « hanges. 

WOODROW W SCOTT 
Georg Pe ppe rdine College 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By William Me- 
Dougall. London: Methuen; New York: Barnes and Noble, 1960, pp. 
xxix +524, 


This paperba k edition contains the Preface to the various editions, 
including the Twenty-Third, and eight supplementary chapters. In these 


additions to the original edition (1908), the author replies to the criti- 


they have appeared from time to time. Most of these 


have come from mechanistic theorists who pose 


cisms of his work as 
adverse comments seem to 
objections to McDougall’s “purposeful psychology.” Although the author 
has made a few rectifications, he staunchly defends his position under the 
title of “hormic psychology.” The criticisms of his instinct theory do not 
appear to have weighed heavily with him, for he passes over them with, 


little comment. 


His theory of laughter is not extensively known, a theory in which 


laughter is described as a protective device for the individual against the 


stresses of life. It is referred to as ‘“‘an instinctive endowment which 
protects us against depressive influences inseparable from the social 
existence of a creature in whom the sympathetic reactions are delicately 
responsive.” Further, laughter has health-giving characteristics. The 
result would have been interesting if McDougall had revised this most 
published book on social psychology without an instinct basis, but this 


would doubtless have been asking the impossible of him. E.S.B. 
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DELINQUENCY AND OPPORTUNITY: A THEORY OF DELINQUENT 
GANGS. By Richard A, Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin. Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1960, pp. viii+220. 


This is one of the most penetrating analyses of delinquent gangs and 


delinquent subcultures as they are found among adolescent males in 


lower-class areas in large cities. The authors explore the reasons for the 
development of “norms,” or rules of conduct, and the conditions that 
account for the distinctive content of various systems of delinquent norms. 
In developing a theory of delinquent gangs, they take into consideration 
such factors as the way these gangs arise, recruit members, develop dif- 
ferent law-violating ways of life, and persist or change. Three general 
types of pangs offer different styles of life for their members and problems 
for social control and prevention: (1) the “criminal gang,” which is 
devoted chiefly to theft, extortion, and other illegal means of obtaining 
money; (2) the “conflict gang,” which resorts to violence as a means of 
securing status for its members; and (3) the “retreatist gang,” in which 
the consumption of drugs is stressed. By delinquent subculture is meant 
a special form of deviant subculture in which certain forms of delinquent 
behavior are essential requirements for the performance of the dominant 
roles supported by that culture. 

After a discussion of the nature of delinquent subcultures, including 
a consideration of the meaning of deviance, delinquent acts and sub- 
cultures, delinquent norms, and the variation and distribution of de- 
linquent subcultures, the authors raise questions regarding the origin of 
pressures toward deviance, and the evolution, change, and persistence of 
delinquent subcultures that a theory of delinquency must answer. The 
major portion of the book is devoted to a review of the current theories 
of subcultures; goals and norms, and the condition of anomie; the 
evolution of delinquent subcultures; illegitimate means in relation to 
delinquent subcultures; and the patterns of persistence and change in 
delinquent subcultures. 

After a description and criticism of the theories of delinquent sub- 
cultures, notably those of Albert K. Colien, Herbert A. Bloch and Arthur 
Neiderhoffer, and W. B. Miller, a differential opportunity hypothesis is 
advanced, emphasizing that each individual occupies a position in both 
legitimate and illegitimate opportunity structures. It is believed that the 
concept of differential opportunity structures makes it possible to “unite 
the theory of anomie, which recognizes the concept of differentials in 
access to legitimate means, and the ‘Chicago tradition,’ in which the 
concept of differentials in access to illegitimate means is implicit.” (p. 
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151) This theoretical formulation follows the intellectual tradition of 
Emile Durkheim and Robert K. Merton, and links it with the theories 
developed by Clifford R. Shaw, Henry D. McKay, and Edwin H. 


Sutherland. 

The theoretical exposition and the presentation of data regarding 
delinquent subcultures are too involved and detailed to be reviewed here. 
The chief value of the book is the searching analysis of the theories and 
the data used in their support. The authors contend that it is necessary 
to make major changes in the existing social setting of delinquency before 
the control of the problem can be considered. If the pressures within 
:; 


society which produce delinquency remain the same, the trend toward 
violence and retreatism among adolescents in urban areas cannot be 
checked. M.H.N. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SECURITY. By 
J. Henry Richardson. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1960, pp. 
270 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By James H. S. Bossard 
and Eleanor Stoker Boll. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, pp. 
xiii +706. 


The authors have continued in this third edition to present a socio- 


logical approach to child development, as opposed to the psychological 


and educational approaches which are more common avenues of study of 
child behavior. 

Several new chapters have been added as the result of the growth of 
material on child development since the last edition in 1954, The study 
of small groups has indicated to the authors a need to think of the family 
as a group, and they have added a chapter dealing with families by size 
and the resulting effect of size upon child rearing. Another new chapter is 
concerned with “the larger meaning and scope of the term family situa- 
tion and its relation to child behavior.” The theory of empathic complex 
is introduced in this discussion, and it suggests that a young child selects 
certain individuals with whom he develops close ties based upon his needs 
and that these persoiis become the primary factors in his behavioral de- 
velopment. Dr. Boll has added three new chapters: Mothers’ Role and 
Functions, Fathers’ Role and Functions, and The Peer Group—Pre- 
school Playmates. The first two of these chapters focus upon the chang- 
ing roles of the parents and the possible effects of these changes upon the 
child. It is suggested that the roles and functions of both parents are in 
a process of adjustment and that today’s parents are in a sense “pioneers” 
in setting new family patterns. 

The new edition will be a welcome collection of the latest findings in 
the field of child development and should prove as useful a source of 
child development material and discussion as the past two editions have 
been MARCIA LASSWELL 

George Pepperdine Colleg: 


LAST MAN IN: Racial Access to Union Power. By Scott Greer. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1959, pp. 189. 


Presenting a study of the power structure in unions necessitates the 
possession of a capacity for penetrating insight into the nature not only 
of power itself but also of its application to social situations in which 
union organizations function and flourish. In this particular study, 
power, while not treated in its broadest philosophical and classical scope, 
is related to a kind of systematic study of the power structure as it 


exists in twenty-one Los Angeles locals. Herein exists organizational 
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power manifested objectively through leadership. The aim of the study 
has been “to describe a particular area of social behavior’ by utilizing 
such “historical phenomena as those relating to the status of ethnic 
minorities in Los Angeles local unions and the state of democratic 
processes in these locals as they point toward structure and interdepend- 
ence,” so as to “furnish the opportunity to move nearer an historical 
knowledge of form and process.” 

Influenced somewhat by Merton’s theory of the middle range, the 
construction of the methodology employed was aimed at showing the 
status of ethnic members within a collectivity. For this, the various 
internal structures of the locals had to be analyzed, since the degree of 
power and prestige possible for the ethnic contingents was different for 
each local. Under the several chapter headings are discussed union types 
and patterns of ethnic jobs, ethnic participation and representation, the 
role of the union leader with the situational pressures upon him, the 
political structure of unions and ethnic representation, the racial factor 
as an issue, and values and social action as noted in pressure situations. 


The study has been well developed, and 


the pictures drawn of what the 
membership and its leaders are doing make for excellent understanding, 
affording the reader situational insight. Race relations in these locals 


have been finely depicted by means of reporting some of the actual events 


taking place within their functioning patterns. Much is made, and 


] 


properly, of the dilemmas faced by union leaders who sometimes “‘threat- 
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METROPOLIS, 1985. An Interpretation of the Findings of the New York 
Metropolitan Region Study. By Raymond Vernon. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960, pp. xiii+251 

he author has done an unusually difficult job unusually well, for he 
has put together in a limited number of pages many of the major research 
findings that have been published in eight books and in one yet to be 
published at the time of writing this small book. The New York 


Metropolitan Region Study, covering a 22-county expanse, was conducted 
under the direction of the graduate school of Public Administration of 


Harvard University. The undertaking involved support from several 
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“Funds” and aimed not only to give a current survey but also to project 
the findings into the formulation of a picture of what the Greater New 
York area would be like in 1975 and 1985. 

The emphasis, for example, in the studies that are summarized here, 
is noticeably in terms of economic factors such as jobs and how the 
possibilities of employment draw people from one place of residence to 


The forecasts are made to a large degree on the grounds 92f 


another. 
probable numbers of people more than in terms of social and cultural 


composition. Developments in transportation facilities and basic changes 
in consumer wants as factors in forecasting population movements are 
stressed. ““The dispersive tendencies of the past’? may be expected to 
continue. Cross-suburb commuting will likely increase. 

An important point may well be given further study, namely, how to 
develop means of communication between the public and the findings 
of social science experts. Experts need to develop a way to communicate 
more effectively with the public than they do at present so as to secure 
the cooperation of the latter in the development of the region of which 
they are integral parts. E.S.B. 
FAITHS, CULTS, AND SECTS OF AMERICA—From Atheism to Zen. By 

Richard R. Mathison. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1960, pp. 384. 


Many thousands of Americans find “religious satisfaction” of some 
kind by affiliating with cults and sects instead of with established religions 
or denominations. Some of these faiths, cults, and sects demonstrate that 
the range of human gullibility is indeed extraordinary—almost unlimited. 

Ihe author first shows how frequently and casually cults have been 
emerging in the United States, and that many of them are exploited by 

keteers. Some cults have become more firmly established, and some of 
them may be within the borderline of denominational status. Other cults, 


many to enumerate, have had freakish origins, or emphasize odd 


too I 


beliefs, racialism, sex and violence, or peculiar fads and fancies. Since 
California has become a mecca for cultists, a dozen of the founders of 
such groups have been included in the survey. 

The author describes the personalities of the cultists and the beliefs 
and practices which differentiate the groups. Perhaps the most extreme 
case is that of Crowleyanity, founded by Aleister Crowley, whose exploi- 
tation of sexual depravity was not limited to America; but there are not 
a few other questionable characters who have gained an eager and loyal 
following. The book is very readable, and the American people ought to 


become informed about the cults and sects surveyed, J-E.N. 
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POPULATION TRENDS: EDUCATIONAL CHANGE. By Calvin F. 
Schmid and Vincent A. Miller. Seattle: Washington State Census Board, 
1960 


his monograph is a comprehensive analysis of population trends as 


nstitutions in the State of Washington. 
is ( lucted under the auspices of the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Ed 


they are related to educational 
‘The research w United States 


cation and Welfare, and 
the Washington State Census Board. Demographic and ecological data 
are integrated with 


interview and admu 


\istrative information. The 
monograph is presented 


the lay person 1s able to 
understand i! ' 


icl lata 1 trated graphically. 
lhe study | problems in Washington, 


Seattle area ‘I he state was 


twelve econom leveloped by the | nited 


otates 


ng a physical description ot 
ducational status, the school 
ncome. labor force particl- 
fferential re related to educational 


historic al etl ph iS 


on the distribution of 

ges ends in decennial popu 

erentials in populat on ¢ yuTION, population density, 

changes, and ut zation trends, as they effe 

d net migration are linked 

also the number of pupils 

chool lis ( . These changes are related to 

in school systems which are analyzed in terms 
a per od of 


} 


ipil adjustment 
school problems are 
! d redistrib ifion and their 


cluded on the in pact of 
——— hools, with re ommend itions for 
iting these problen s. There are also chapters on enr¢ Ilment trends 
stitutions of higher 


I learning in ¢ ological analysis of Junior 
College enrollment. ‘The mono 


istrates the effects of population 
changes upon educational institutions 
This monograph not only answers questions for so iologists, but 
also answers questions that may be asked by the school administrator, 


others who are concerned with anticipated population 
changes as related to publi 


city pl inner, Oo 


school systems. It should prove to be useful 
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in all areas where population trends are affecting the educational institu- 
tions, and a model for those who need to study population trends as 
related to educational changes in their own local or state areas. 
EDGAR W. BUTLER 
Population Research Laboratory 
University of Southern California 


rTHE PREINDUSTRIAL CITY: PAST AND PRESENT. By Gideon Sjoberg. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960, pp. xii+ 353. 


The Preindustrial City adds impetus to what this reviewer believes to 
be a salutary trend in studies in the area of the urban community. The 
effective union of taxonomy, theory, and research, long overdue, comes 
nearer through the medium of such works as this. After classifying 
societies in a conceptually advantageous way, Sjoberg proceeds to develop 
1 coherent theory of preindustrial urban social life and to support his 
theory with a selection of empirical cases. Undoubtedly the advantage 
of historical perspective is great ; nevertheless, the ingenuity of the author 
cannot be denied. Free of jargon, the volume is interesting enough to be 
a trade book, yet scholarly enough to be a textbook. 

‘This work is . . . a survey of the preindustrial civilized society with 


emphasis on the city .. ,”’ says the author, who synthesizes and analyzes 


the preindustrial city as a “constructed type.’ He argues that the focal 


point of activity and vital institutional apparatus Is urban, not rural. The 
earmark of preindustrial society is its technology, which is based on 
relatively simple tools and machines, powered almost exclusively by the 
energy of humans and domesticated animals, Distinguished from the folk 
village on the one hand, and the industrial city on the other, the pre- 
industrial city includes those urban settlements from the dawn of history 
to the present day which utilize such a technology. 

Sjoberg’s scope is broad. He uses the bold stroke rather than pains- 
taking detail to define the sociology of knowledge, and to describe the 
familial, economic, political, and religious institutional patterns of the 
preindustrial city. Outstanding, however, is his chapter on social class. 
Many readers will feel that his formulation is analytically as powerful 
a statement on social class as has been produced since the writings of 
Karl Marx. The simplicity and potential for discriminativeness in 
empirical application stand out in welcome relief from most post-Marxian 
works on social class. 

Sjoberg does not hesitate to introduce evidence that runs counter to 


traditional textbook views. For example, he argues that the extended 
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it a rural phen n n in preindustrial society 
not lower-class, families are effectively larger; that the 

is not unrelated eir social mobility ; that scien 
hnological knowledge is perp 1 by the illiterate lower 

cholars 

serves fo 

hide be hind obs« ure Or 

‘minently clear to any 
ven theoretical point may be 

| he SOK olog cal 

. book. 


LEISURE IN AMERICA: A SOCIAL INQUIRY. By Max Kaplan. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. xxii+350 


end n s use, the 


ition of leisure activi 


ons how leis ire 


and how 


com 
games 
types ot 
re less 
roles, 
[he con 
leisure, noting its 
ind the prospects for 
the new 
Leisure I rpre d »>n il more | mere “tim ‘e trom 
employment ! reg “i asa ntial source of value and an 
spensable elen in the ’ While the book is not designed 
n outline how le ild be spent or as a criticism of the way 


il formulations and a considerable 
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amount of material regarding the uses of leisure is presented. The 
concrete data are gathered from a wide range of sources, as the extensive 
footnotes show. It is not always clear what the author is driving at in 


presenting a variety of factual data. He is not always explicit in his 


definitions and interpretations. A more concise statement of a theoretical 


frame of reference would have clarified matters. 

What people do during their leisure is a clue to the direction of culture 
itself. The relationship between leisure and cultural values is not clearly 
understood. The new leisure has both personal and social implications and 
values that need to be explored and understood. The relationship between 
types of leisure activities and creative values is of special importance. 


M.H.N. 


LABOR AND TRADE UNIONISM. Edited by Walter Galenson and Seymour 
Martin Lipset. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. xix+379. 


Che design of this well-organized book of readings on unionism and 
the union workers has been drawn so as to bring about “‘a rapprochement 
between the economic and sociological views of labor problems and trade 
unions.”” In their introduction, the editors point out what they believe 
to be marked differences between the two disciplines with reference to 
the study rade unionism, They phrase it: “Where the economist 
operates primarily 1 the idea that the behavior of individuals and 
organizations n best be understood if the assumption is made that the 
prime motive is securing the highest wage or profit, the behavioral 
scientist introduces additional assumptions such as the desire for status 
and the satisfaction of personality needs.”” Both theory and research in 
goodly amounts by the economists and sociologists are found lacking in 
that there seems to be little relationship between them and “relatively 

s being done to link both together the major theoretical work with 
the mvriad of fact gathering that goes on.” 

If the selected articles as a whole can do something remedial for this 
situation, they will not have appeared in vain. Over twenty contributors, 
all of them recognized for their studies in the field, have been enlisted 
for this interdisciplinary task. Their articles have been organized into 
nine sections: theory of the union; labor markets; trade union history ; 
union monopoly issue; unions, wages, and inflation; democracy and 
bureaucracy in trade union government; internal political life of trade 
unions; factors shaping occupational behavior; social environment of 


work attitudes. 
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particularly interested Reder’s “Theory of 
Rottenberg’s “On Choice in Labor Markets,” 
Change in » American Labor Movement and 
System,”’ Lipset’s ‘“The Political Process in ‘Trade 
’s “Work Satisfaction and Industrial Trends in 
rve the purpose of linking 


the behavioral sciences on 


nar\ ipproa h as hoped tor 


M.J.V. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON VALUES, ETHICS, AND ESTHETICS 
IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY, 1920-1958. 
By Ethel M. Albert, Clyde Kluckhohn, and others. Glencoe, Ill.: The 


Free Press, 1959, pp. xviii +342. 


nt work, which includes 1,991 


] 


books and article cted from well over six thousand titles 


tems 


collected during several year research for a project at Harvard 


University. Significar I values, ethics, and esthetics are enumer- 


fie] Is or dist ipl nes: anthropology, 303 


| psychology, psychiatry and 
il science, public administra 
philosophy, 600; related 
nd philosophy, of which the 
represented by 90 titles, and 
) 


yj items. [his distri 


linary interest and utility for such 


ruide to the bibliography 
their numerou ub 
ge. this bibliography is excep 


workable. ].E.N 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY By Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R 
Cressey. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1960, pp. xxix+646. 

les of Criminology has been 

r textbooks in crin nology and penology Sutherland 


id this is the second revision by Cressey. In the 


yn is essentially the same as in the previous 
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edition, but the material has been brought up to date and substantial 


portions of about half of the chapters have been rewritten. The numerous 


footnotes and extended bibliographies indicate the extent of the sources, 
new and old, that were used. 

The book is divided into two parts, dealing with the study and the 
control of crime, with about 40 per cent of the book being devoted to the 
former, which is the 


mainder to penology. Under the study of crime, the discussions pertain 


major field for sociological research, and the re- 


chiefly to criminal etiology and the extent of crime, and to a lesser extent 
to the sociology of law. Penology, which is an unsatisfactory term, covers 
many method r crime cot trol, ‘T he first section concentrates on an 
examination of the facts of crime and delinquency, especially as these 
relate to Sutherland’s differential association and differential organization 
theories. ‘The differential association and alternate theorics of crime 
causation are examined. Cressey concluded not to modify the formal 
statement of the theory of differential association, even though it has 
ticized severely by some criminologists and sociologists. Judging 
‘nt articles on the testing, analysis, and extension of 
popular explanation of crime. The analysis of 
ocesses includes a consideration of differential 
auses of crime are examined under such broad 
nd physiological factors, race and nationality, 
nd family, social institutions, and the processes of 
he concise summaries of a wide range of factual 

s one of the most valuable sections of the book. 
»§ the material on the control of crime deals with 
atment of offenders, the police system, detention, 
le courts, probation, prisons, and parole. Only one 
voted to the prevention of crime and delinquency. On the 
is one of the most comprehensive analyses of crime and de 


available M.H.N. 


BEHAVIOR GENETICS. By John L, Fuller and W. Robert Thompson. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. ix+396. 

ully prepared book embarks on what might be called an 

re into the comparatively new field of behavior genetics. Behavior 

s in the present instance is concerned with the effects of heredity 

on behavior and the mechanisms involved with such effects. The difficul- 

ties attendant upon establishing the proper range of behavior genetics 

are pointed out, since this range includes branches of biology, psychology, 


psychiatry, social science, and statistics. Properly, the authors begin with 
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an excellent discussion of those pertinent principles of genetics which may 
have some bearing upon resultant behavior. It n also be interesting 
that since 1956, work of Tjio the number 
n probably tally ) forty-six instead of the 


1 
counted by ca a ithorities. 


nat are espe ially 


and some psycholo- 
ual, and response 
as mental disorders. 
tance of behavior” 


ipon behavior are 


s now to dis lose the 


versities of man, The 

genes ipon await more intensive 
into several complex namely. the enzymes 
hormor es and 


th the relationships 
between behavic yrmones s system are cited to 
show the intensiveness and the ch now being conducted 
The book reveals much evidence of t that many dist iplines may 
il research before 


have to cooperate in experiment any complete under 
standing and con prehension of behavior can be attained. 


MAN, MIND AND LAND. A THEORY 
Firey Glencoe, Il The 


OF RESOURCE USE. By Walter 
Free Press, 1960, pp. 256. 


is offered in 


as a structural 
rocesses In turn ) he elemental inits out 
es are built, Hi use the ter 


rm “resource system” 


pre whatever their nature, 


e.2.., 
a resource system Is a 
imposes a 

lan agents suc h that 


willingly conform their behavior 
to the practices which comprise that resource system.” 


reason nem to 


Four distinct resource systems are described and analyzed in this essay, 
two of them belong ng to folk societies onea feudal type of society, the 
an industrial society. ‘Thus a cross-cultural form of analysis is 
lized in giving objectivity to the theory 


‘The author states that any 


f resource planning will have one of two objectives—either 
to develop natural 


program oO 


resources or to 


conserve natural resources, These 
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objectives need not be mutually exclusive, although they generally are. 
The necessary conditions for achieving either of these ends are funda- 
mentally unlike, and the author explains at some length what these 
differences are. 

The author believes that, to be successful, the resource planning of 
countries or their governments must be organized in interrelated resource- 
system complexes in which a comprehensive man-mind-land structure can 
function efficiently and effectively. In the final analysis, however, the 


is an abstract and semantic construct, an example of social meta- 


theory 

physics, and it remain be seen whether this theory will influence 

planners in America or elsewhere. J.E.N. 

ACTAS DEL CONGRESO INTERNACIONAL DEL INSTITUTO DE 
CLASES MEDIAS: VOL. Il: INFORMES Y COMUNICACIONES. 
Madrid, Spain: La Comision Nacional Espafiola del Instituto Internacional 
de Estudios de Clases Medias, 1960, pp. 9+ 382. 


The history of the Inte national Institute for the Study of the Middle 


Class can be traced back to 1903. At the present time the Institute has 


Centers of Study located in and recognized by the governments of 
Jelgium, Holland, Luxemburg, France, the German Federal Republic, 
and Spain. 


a collection of communications delivered during 


Congress of that Institute. The essays are 


published in the native language of the communicant, appended by 


abstracts 1 ther than the language in which the communication was 


delivered) Spanish, Italian, German, and French. 
Che bulk of the communications was delivered by Spanish academicians 
as a consequence the volume is of particular interest to American 


social scie 


ientists who have had little occasion to inform themselves con 


cerning the class structure of Spanish society (in this respect the system- 


atic historical and statistical inquiries into the nature and structure of 


Spanish society by Dr. Francisco Murillo Ferrol, ‘“‘Los problemas especi- 
ficos de la clase media espafiola,”’ and by Dr. Antonio Amor, ‘Fuentes 

listicas para un estudio de las clases medias espannolas,”’ are notably 
important). 

Careful analyses of the character of the middle class are conducted by 
Professor Salustiano del Campo in his report, ‘Las clases medias y las 
movilidad social en la sociedad industrial,’’ and Professor Marcelo Catala 
Ruiz in his, ‘Las clases medias en el orden laboral y de la seguridad 


social.” 
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Dr. Manuel Fraga Iribarne, President of the Spanish Commission for 
the Study of the Middle Class, delivered what is perhaps, for Americans, 
the most interesting communication, ‘‘Las clases medias ante los problemas 
de Hoy.” One is at once impressed by his range of reference. His famili- 

rity with Anglo-Saxon literature of the discipline ranges from works 
uch as Joseph Kahl’s The American Class Structure, through the works 
Sorokin, and Tawney, to reach, ultimately, the speculative 

tracts of James Burnham and even that curious treatise 

re to say is almost unknown to American political and 


by i li k Varange, entitled Imperium. 


the Spanish communicants to the 


lribarne haracterizes pi 


Congress. heir communications are replete with insights gleaned, not 
from English language sources, but from the works of European 
classicists of such order as Weber, Sombart, Toennies, Pareto, Michels, 


and Mosca. The essays differ, as is to be expected, in quality. Some of the 


discussions of the materialist conception of history seem somewhat 


labored. But a he essa are yrtnhny of per isal f only (though 


certainly not ehts into Spanish social and 


political thought. 
in the y by . Iribarne offers itself as a model. The 


the dee al tical concern of the Spanish 


essay > » 


T also M. Fr iva [ribarne, La familia vy ia educa ion en una 


Sor ologist Gwe 


sociedad de masa 1aquinas |Madrid: Cuadernos de Investigacion, 
il, possessed of an organic conception of 
are stabilized in dynamic, if hierarchical, 
f Marxisn ». the class war, economi 
el 
classless society, are systematically eschewed 
n of the middle class as a moderating, stabilizing 


rtue and talent is meaningfully developed (cf. 


VOIT 


Pellon ; N turaleza y Tuncion de la reserva comunl 


no 
is understood as a necessary adjunct to the development 
personality. Religion is intrinsic to his manner of thinking. 
reated in such an engaging and refreshing mannet 

that the entire \ me recommends itself to the American academician 
only (if no other reason seems compelling) in order not to find himself 
ing a Spanish colleague well versed in European and American pro 
fessional literature, without even an elementary notion of the nature and 

character of Spanish sociological and sociopolitical thought. 
4. JAMES GREGOR 


WH ‘ashington College . Maryland 
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KRIMINALBIGLOGISCHE GEGENWARTSFRAGEN. Volume 4. Edited 
by Edmund Mezger and Thomas Wuertenberger. Stuttgart, Germany: 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1960, pp. viii+109. 


Several volumes of the Gegenwartsfragen were reviewed here previ- 
ously, Each seems to be devoted to one topic. The present volume, the 
fourth, originating from the tenth annual meeting of the Kriminal- 
biologische Gesellschaft in Tuebingen, October 2-4, 1959, examines the 
trafic offender and his dynamics. The analysis of the psychological and 
characteriological structure of the offender in particular, but the driver 
n general, is said to cause problems, which are scientifically still nicht 
geklaert (unsolved). Since the “criminological approach” alone probably 
cannot “solve” these problems, the participants of this meeting felt that 
the ‘‘peno-legal question of the responsibility of the traffic offender” has to 
be considered, in addition to the “crimino-political aspects regarding the 


improvement of traffice safety,” which have to be included in this 
discussion. The participants consist of physicians, psychiatrists, a psycholo- 
a district attorney, and a sociologist. ‘The content is very uneven. 
*d sources are not documented by references except in a few scanty 
footnotes. Almost all of the presentations are concerned with a (often 
‘accidental’ trafic offender and 


artificial) differentiation between the 
the “criminal” traffic offender. Yet, in view of the even fewer American 
studies in this direction, the volume has some real merits and may stimu- 
late more research in this hitherto quite neglected field of research. 


HANS A. ILLING 


POPULATION AND SOCIETY. By Maurice Halbwachs. Translated by Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Harold W. Pfautz. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 
1960, pp. 207. 


This translation of Morphologie sociale, first published in 1938, makes 
available for the first time in English the classic utterances and ideas of 
the late great Maurice Halbwachs on the sociology of population. ‘The 
translators, Professors Duncan and Pfautz, have succeeded admirably 
in phrasing the thought of Halbwachs in simple, forceful, and easily 
understood terms—no easy task. A finely written preface serves to pave 
the way for a clear insight into the realm of Durkheimian sociological 
thought that so influenced Halbwachs, It was Durkheim who utilized the 
term “social morphology” to refer to those “studies focussing on the 


physical form of societies, that is, on the number and nature of their 


parts, the way in which they are geographically distributed, internal and 


international migrations, the spatial pattern of settlements and agglomera- 


tions, and so forth.” 
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Che translation treats of general social morphology, including religious, 


political, and’ economic morphology, social morphology in the narrow 


including sex and age composition, 


sense, and, the biosocial conditions, 
nuptiality, and mortality, the renewal of generations and popu- 


lation and sustenance 


Well-conceived. too, is the idea that social 


morphology as well as sociology “builds on collective concepts” and that 


if the attention is centered upon the physi il forms of social life, “It IS 
ver sometning f the collective psy hology lying behind 


Halbwach f the many social 


iterials is clearly evident in 
that morphologic il chara 


e orders of social reality or 


} 
tive contribDution to any 


M.J.\ 


BOOK NOTES 


MEDIEVAL THOUGHT By Gordon A. Leff Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
Inc., 1960, pp. 316 


Che author . -H soph | $ ( ie politic il thought 


the 
t 


of the Middle ; ). wit cial emphasis on St. 
ine and h ICCESSOT pproach istorical; philosophical 


ewer ndet which they 


c XI ressiol 

READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY Second Edition Paper Back By E. A. 

Schuler, F. Hoult, D. L. Gibson, Maude L. Fiero, and W. B. Brookover. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960, pp. xxiv +-909 


m are re 


ng selected chiefly 


he total number 
first edition. Re 
paragraphs ‘ ghlig the background and 
the biogr ph t nere on each author repre- 


functional index.’’ The correlation of the reading selec- 
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THE POWER STRUCTURE IN A RURAL COMMUNITY. The Case of 
Mutsuzawa Mura. Edited by the Social Science Research Institute. 
Mitaka, Tokyo: International Christian University, 1960, pp. 45. 


This document is a reduced English version of a Japanese research 
report of 515 pages. The first part is sociological in nature and analyzes 


the changes in social relations and structure before and after the War in 


a given Japanese hamlet. ‘The second part is economic in approach and 


discusses the differentiation of the peasantry during the post-War period. 
The third part of this study deals with local administration and policy. 
The research program, undertaken by the Social Science Research Insti- 


tute of the International Christian University, deserves commendation. 


rTHE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1960-1961. Edited by S. H. Steinberg. 
New York: St. Martin's Press; and London: Macmillan & Company, 
1960, pp. xxvi+1,677. 


The remarkably high standard achieved by The Statesman’s Y ear-Book 
in the past is fully maintained in this, the 97th annual edition. A total of 
+5 pages of data is presented concerning the United Nations and related 
international bodies; 520 pages, concerning the United Kingdom and all 
the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceania; 215 pages, about the United States, particularly 
the individual 50 states; 770 pages, about all the other 125 states and 
dependencies in the world. ‘The new volume contains maps of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and of the State of Singapore, and other new features, 
such as a map featuring the World Refugee year, the reorganization of 
the French Community, new data on the economic and military organi- 
zation of the U.S.S.R., and organization changes regarding Rhodesia and 


Nyasaland, the West Indies, and Hawaii. 


4 MIRROR FOR ANGLO-SAXONS. A Discovery of America, a Rediscovery 
of England. By Martin Green. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, 
pp. 178. 


In this group of essays by a native of Britain who has taught in 
colleges in the United States, a personal analysis is given of English 
culture and types, and of cultural changes taking place in England. 
Comparisons are made with culture patterns, and the lack of them, in 
the United States. Despite the eagerness, expectancy, and achievement in 
the United States, the author finds that the people constitute “the most 
pharisaical nation in the world.” ‘The book is in part a kind of mental 


autobiography. 
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THE CONSUMERS’ MANIFESTO. By Mario Pei. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1960, pp. 77. 


lhe a thor strongly sets forth the need of consumers to organize, tor 


1g enmeshed between two powerful social forces, management 
haracterized by the same callous, brutal disregard 

nterests of non-combatants which features the opera- 

n active warfare.” ‘The weakness of consumers 

~s is that they are unorgar ; he » the need for 

America.”” But the author does not undertake 

bro ight into successful 

ope! publicity, and the threat 


oT bo 


rHE HOE AND THE BOOK An Italian Experiment in Community Develop- 
ment. By Fredrick G, Friedman Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 


1960 pp. Xx1i-7 158 


ntary association of 

tion for the Fight Against 
+7 and 1957, in southern 
econcile the exces 

th the near brute 

itual mean ngs 

is related to the 

thern Italy but also 


il 


he wor! ld. 


IPERATIVES 1959-60 Edited by Philip J Dodge : ag Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 1960, pp. 72 


document. It 


most significant 


It makes plain 


it cooperatives. It explains how 


s for themselves,”’ in- 


g thing 
overnment doing these things for 

Data are furnished about such cooperative types as credit unions, 
cooperatives electric cooperatives consumer goods cooperatives, 
g cooperatives, group health plans the Cooperative League, co- 
in the new lands. Selected reading lists are given, as well as 


( hosen Statistica 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA. By Morris Talpalar. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960, pp. 371. 


In the Foreward the author indicates that in order to understand the 
leaders in colonial Virginia one must study “their social milieu— its polity, 


economy, and values’; and then he proceeds to discuss its factors, such 


as: social changes in England, the preliminary Puritan domination, the 


later victory of the Cavaliers and Cavalier absolutism, the mind of 
Virginia’s colonial aristocracy, and the various elements in Virginia’s 
labor system. An analysis is given of the prevailing plantation pattern 
with its forced labor foundations and the essential loneliness of its 
members. Education, it is pointed out, was ordinarily acquired ‘for polish 
and ostentation, rather than for understanding and use.” ~The mute 
Negro slaves and the dulling condition of slavery did not “produce a 
culture’; it meant that “the mind of the Negroes could at best be a 
reflection of the values and ethics of the masters.’’ The book on the whole 


represents a fine piece of scholarship in the field of social history. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF CRIMINAL POLICY. New York: United 
Nations, No. 15, 1959, pp. 96. 


The main value of this issue, especially for sociologists interested in 
crime and delinquency, is the extensive topical bibliography (1,524 items) 
of current technical literature on various aspects of crime and delinquency. 
Most of the references cited were published during 1958. The bibliog- 
raphy in this is e, and the ones in previous issues, constitute the most 
comprehensive source of references that have been published in different 


countries and in several languages during the past decade. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


MUSIK, RUNDFUNK UND HORER. Die soziologischen Aspekte der Musik 
am Rundfunk. By Alphons Silbermann. Koln und Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1959, pp. 214 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1960, pp. 9%6. 

‘ 

GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Bernard Berel- 
son. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960, pp. 346. 
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LEARNING THEORY AND THE SYMBOLIC PROCESS. By O. Hobart 
Mawrer. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960, pp. 473. 


THE ABSENT FATHER AND PUBLIC POLICY IN THE PROGRAM OF 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN. By Maurine McKeany. Berkeley 


and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960, pp. 132. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By Edward B, Tylor Abridged and with a Foreword 
by Leslie A. White. Ann Arbor Paperbacks Ann Arbor: The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1960, pp. 276 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. A Review of Their State 400 Years after the 
Reformation. By John Highet. London: Hutchinson Publishing Group, 
1960, pp. 224 


HEGEL HIGHLIGHTS AN ANNOTATED SELECTION By Wanda 
Orynski. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960, pp. 360. 


THE NATURE OF SCIENCE By David Greenwood. New Work: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960, pp. 95 


4 COMPARISON OF TWO OIL CITY BUSINESS CENTERS (Odessa- 
Midland, Texas By Dickinson Weber. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 239 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF DIMENSIONS OF COMMUNITY SYS- 
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